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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1852. 


Two Numsers, Is., 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
AS ADMINISTRATOR OF THE ARMY. 


On the character and conduct of the Duke of Wellington as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and as the principal administrator of military affairs 
in this country, much has been written and spoken that might lead to 
the belief that this part of the duties of the Duke were ill discharged, 
either towards the country and its interests or towards the service and 
the individuals composing it. Such animadversions will always be 
made in a free country, where there is no restraint on discussion; but 
they are calculated to produce the more effect on the public mind in 
England, because here it is the practice of the military authorities, in 
& great measure, to shroud their proceedings from public ob- 
servation, and thus to appear negligent or apathetic when 
they are perhaps most actively engaged in measures of ame- 
lioration. The dislike of the English people for change—or, at 
least their disposition to defer it to the latest possible moment—is no- 
torious. Our history is full of examples, and our private life is made up 
of the operation of this fixed habit of mind. The same opposition to 








innovation is to be found in the army, at least among its chiefs, and this | 
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—when combined to a disinclination to admit external opinions, or in- 
fluences—may fully account for the prejudices which prevail on the 
subject, even in the service itself. The Duke of Wellington was as 
averse as any of his old colleagues to mere changes, especially such as 
were not intimately connected with the welfare or the efficiency 
of the army; but on the other hand, as an administrator of 
this branch of the public service, he was always alive to the 
importance of adopting it more completely to the military 
wants of the age, and to the competition it was likely to 
encounter. We have on record his own assurance that he had re- 
peatedly urged on the Government the subject of the comparative in- 
efficiency of some portions of our military establishment ; yet all his 
efforts were met with the plea that public opinion would not sanction 
the necessary expense, the general belief being that the occasion for 
augmentation would never arise. The same difficulty attended his 
strenuous efforts to procure the more complete establishment of the na- 
tional defences. The celebrated letter, which gave rise to so much dis- 
cussion a few years since, was one fruit of his anxiety on this subject; 
and, to the last day of his life, he was engaged in carrying out his plans— 
the altered attitude of affairs abroad having at last arousedthe national 
doubts, and obtained the sanction of Parliament to the formation of a 
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militia force. It must have been a source of satisfaction to the Duke in 
his latter days to reflect that at length his perseverance had even par- 
tially succeeded, and that his countrymen were alive to the necessity for, 
at all events, the least expensive precautions against a successful in- 
vasion. 

The Duke of Wellington’s administration of the internai affairs of the 
army, as Commander-in-Chief, has also given rise to much severe 
criticism. He was charged with being a cold, hard martinet, who acted 
on an exaggerated sense of duty, and brought all affairs within a narrow 
Tule. If we reflect that the Duke was the target for all the discontented 
spirits—for all those who, having served their country in the field, orin 
the drawing-room and on parade, conceived that their services were not 
duly acknowledged—that the impertinent and unfounded claims on his 
consideration and administrative bounty usually far exceeded those that 
were based on real unrequited merits, we may naturally suppose that 
an adverse public opinion might, be generated against him, when 
he had to treat all these persons on their merits, and oppose 
to persevering egotism the cold front of duty and repulsion. In order to 
arrive at a correct estimate of the Duke of Wellington’s conduct in this 
capacity, it would be necessary to disregard the complaints of the dis- 
contented, to sift their several cases to the bottom, and then to ascertain 
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whether their ill-success had been owing to their own demerits, or 
want of perception in the Commander-in-Chief. Now this would bea 
hopeless task; and, failing its performance, the next best thing is to 
take the opinions of officers who are well qualified to judge—who had 
the means of knowing the duties, sentiments, and principles of action, 
and could best judge whether he was actuated by caprice, negligence, 
prejudice, and, above all, by a disregard of the claims and services of his 
old companions in arms. Military men are proverbially apt to consider 


themselves neglected; it is natural that they should. Each man | 


knows what he has gone through, the wounds he has received, how 
he has been passed over in promotion, and how this or that man was 
put over his head who to his eyes. did not deserve it. But such men, 
although entitled to our utmost respect, cannot be permitted to mono- 
polise public opinion on a topi¢ so important as the character of the 
Duke of Wellington as Commander-in-Chief. It is in the nature of 
things that they should take a confined and microscopic view of things; 
that they should magnify their own merits, and dwarf those of others ; 
above all, that they should regard the subject from a limited point of 
view, and so lose sight of many minor considerations which might have 
influenced the decision of their official superior. We have reason to be- 
lieve that the opinion of those officers whose opinion is really worth 
having—who possessed the means of judging for themselves the charac- 
ter of the Duke and the exigencies of the service—is really in his favour; 
and that, if their verdict could be taken, they would one and ail declare 
that, with some exceptions, the conduct of that illustrious man at the 
head of the Horse Guards was ever regulated by a high and noble spirit 
of justice and impartiality. ; 

It has been said of him that he neglected his old Peninsular soldiers. 
It would be well to know the grounds of this charge beyond that mere 
grumbling which is notoriously the privilege of the veteran. Each old 
soldier may think that it was the prowess of himself and such as he that 
gained the battles, of which the Duke moxopolised all the honours, not 
obtaining for them even the poor consolation of a medal. With regard 
to the cases of non-promotion, or non-recognition of claims, those must 
rest on their individual’ merits; and with respect to the question 
of the medals, the Duke’s satisfactory and triumphant answer 
may be found in the Eighth Volume (we believe) of the De- 
spatches. We rather think that the Duke of Wellington was 
accustomed to deal with each individual case on its merits; 
and without reference to whether the applicant had served under 
him or not. And for as many cases of alleged neglect, there might be 
brought forward as many where he had far exceeded the most canguine 
expectations of the persons whose cases were brought before him. We 
have heard of some few instanees which would seem to counterbalance 
these vague complaints; and we do not doubt that our military readers 
will be able to supply many more. The Duke was guided by the merits 
of the case. An old Indian officer who had been passed over, wrote, 
stating his case to the Commander-in-Chief. He had no interest, had 
never served under the Duke, and had nothing whatever to appeal to 
but the justice of his cause. The Duke took the greatest p 
investigating the case, and the reault was that the officer in 
question, who was away on distant duty, was instated in all that 
he had a right to claim. The daughter of the same officer 
on his death, applied to the Duke for a pension. Upon the same 
principle that had actuated him in the first instance, although he could 
not himself do what was desired, he backed up the application in the 
proper quarter to the extent that his duty permitted. Yet both these 
persons were wholly unknown to him, and his sole guide was the record 
of the services of a meritorious officer, whom he conceived to have been 
unjustly treated. In another case, a young gentleman, the son of an 
old officer, was suddenly cast on the world by the death of his father, 








and far away from all his friends and connexions, if, indeed, he had any | 


who could have aided him. Amidst the most trying difficulties he made 
his way home, where he at length arrived in no very promising plight for 
one bound to seek his fortune. The thought struck him to apply to the 
Duke of Wellington. He did so. The Duke inquired into his case, 
investigated his personal antecedents, and the result was that the young 
gentleman was gazetted to a Lieutenancy, which he now holds. Wedo 
not give these as extraordinary cases, or 48 anecdotes that possess even 
the ordinary interest of such stories, but as proofs coming within the 
writer’s own knowledge that many popular opinions as to the Duke’s 


indifference to the claims of the meritorious were unfounded; and that, | 


on the other hand, he disregarded the suggestions of favoritism, and 
sought to reward merit. 

Of the Duke’s close application to business, of the pertinacious perse- 
verance with which he read every document, and probed every case, 
there are records enough. That he should do these things in his military 
capacity was only to be expected from his known conduct in the 
other departments filled by him in the public service. One day’s duty 
at the Horse Guards was a repetition of another. Almost as regularly as 
three o’clock struck he was at his post, seated in his plain unpretending 
room, and busy with the various matters crowding on his attention. 
Towards the close of his life fatigue would creep on him; but know- 
ing how little he liked ever to seem to give way, these occasional 
lapses—even to the extent of a “ nap’—were not taken cognizance of. 
All went on as if the illustrious old man were really as actively en- 
gaged as he wished tobe. Of his indomitable resistance to the ap- 
proaches of infirmity there is an anecdote—one of a hundred such— 
that is worth preserving. On the last occasion the Duke went his 
round of inspection as Constable of the Tower, his feebleness was 
very apparent to those around him; but he would not abate 
one jot of his allotted duty. Coming to the steep steps 
near the Traitors’ Gate, his military friends who accompanied him, 
were alarmed lest he should fall. One of them offered to aid him, 
but was drusquely repulsed, the Duke persisting in cescending the steps, 
with tottering steps and slow, and at theimmin:nt ri-k, at each moment, 
of being precip tated to the bottom. While, at the Horse Guards, he was 
always difficult of access, except to those who had an absolute claim on 
his attention, or who had been appointed to come. On one occasion, a 
nobleman, distinguished for his military descent, wished to see him on 
public business, but could not obtainadmittance. He persisted in asking 
to have his name sent to the Duke, and was allowed to remain outside the 
door, when it was takenin. What he he heard was quite enough to in- 
duce him to retire, hopeless of obtaining an audience. Had he received 
an appointment to attend, the case would doubtless have been 
different. Even in this incident may be traced the methodical habits of 
the Duke, whose time had no doubt been apportioned, minus the unex- 
pected visit of the nobleman in question. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
AS AN AGRICULTURIST AND LANDLORD. 
AmostT all great men—indeed, almost ai! public men engaged in state 
affairs—have been more or less devoted to agriculture as a pursuit. Men 
of the most epposite characters and habits of mind appear to be subject 
to the fascination of an occupation which they often low with great 
personal toil, at great expense, and too frequently wit y unremune- 
rative results, except in the pleasure of planning and labourin 

Among our own living public men, the names ccur to the 
mind as having developed this preferenc Graham, 
when spared from his parliamentary labours, works hard and 
long at his favourite farm. Lord Brougham, at Brougham Hall, 
has spent no little capital and time in the same pursuite; and at 
Cannes, has followed them under very different conditions, and in a 
mere genial climate; and Mr. Roebuck, although not of the stuff 
whereof farmers are made, devotes—-or, till recently, devoted—much of 
his leisure to the hard work of practical farming, somewhere down near 
Bath. The late Earl Spencer, better known as Lord Althorp, varied his 
literary, political, and financial pursuits with scientific farming, on no 
insignificant scale; and we remember to have encountered, among many 
others, John Temple Leader, once the popular member for Westminster, 
with so many of the rough traces of his mother earth upon him, as to 
make it very difficult to discover the legislator under what appeared to 
be a not very robust farm-labourer. 

The Duke of Wellington, too, was an agriculturist, not so much from 
choice as from necessity or duty. The munificence of the nation having 
provided him with the domain of Stratfieldsay, he could do no less 
than cultivate it. To say the truth, it required no little attention, 
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| Those whe selected it for the national purchase, can scarcely be said to 
have well exercised their judgment ; for it was, in regard to agricultural 
value, little better than a waste. The Duke’s own remark about it was 
that any man less wealthy than himself would have been ruined by it. 
As it was, besides an amount originally laid out, the Duke spent every 
years’s rental upon it, and still there was much remaining to be done. 
Stratfieldsay is situated in the north of Hampshire, and on the edge 
of the county of Berks, It is near the railway from Basingstoke to 
Reading, and is distant about fifty miles from London, and between 
eight and ten from Reading. ‘The soil of the estate is clayey, very 
strong, and difficult of drainage, being very wet. The first thing the 
Duke had to think of was the drainage, which he commenced at once, and 
continued to the last. Without it nothing whatever could have been done 
with so uncongenial a soil. In addition to this, his Grace resorted very 
extensively to chalking, a very expensive process, in consequence of the 
| cost of conveyamce. Since the railway has been completed, this part of 
the Duke’s agricultural expenditure has been lessened, the chalk being 
conveyed from the railway cutting. 

The land is chiefly used for producing corn and beans. The mode of 
cultivation is thus described by Mr. Caird :—“ The system of cultivation 
pursued is to plough up the clover lea after the second crop is consumed 
in autumn, that the furrow may be exposed to the pulverising effects of 
the frosts and thaws of winter; after which it receives a clean summer 








fallow, being repeatedly ploughed and harrowed uatil it is brought into 
fine condition, when it is sown with wheat in October. Afier the wheat 
is reaped, the land lies untouched during the winter; and, as soon as it 
is dry enough in spring, a heavy dose of manure is spread upon it, which 


is immediately ploughe and the ground planted with beans. The 
beans are dibbled by women, who are employed by task-work, and 
who set the seed in rows, marked by a garden-line. During the summer, 
the iand is carefully hoed between the rows; and, after the bean crop 
has been removed, it is ploughed and sown with wheat. After that fol- 
lows barley, a portion of which is laid down with clover, the rest being 
reserved to be sown in the following spring with peas, of which 
an excellent variety, called the ‘Victoria Marrowfat, is in great 
favour, selling at 40s. the quarter. ‘The average produce of wheat is 
from 26 to 30 bushels per acre. From the nature of the land, it is found 
very injurious to work it when wet, and a great number of horses are, 
therefore, kept to push forward the work in favourable weather, a farm 
ef 300 acres having as many as sixteen work-horses upon it. The only 
other stock consists of a few milch cows, some colts, and a number of 
pigs, which go loose in the yards. Stall-feeding is little practised, and, 
when tried, has been found very unprofitable; but this is not 
surprising, as fattening-oxen are fed on cake and other sub- 
stances, costing 10s. 6d. a week fer each animal.” In fact, the Duke 
did his farming as he did all other things, well; but with a regard 
to the end to be attained by the outlay. By diat of perseverance and 
judicious expenditure, he had contrived very much to enhance the value 
of the property before he died. It is recorded, that he determined to 
“do the best he could without it”—his unvarying maxim, as a practical 
man, even in political affairs. He is esid to have declared that he did 
not consider himself entitled to lay by one shilling of the rental at 
Stratfieldsay. “Iam a rich man,” said he, “ my son will not be; 
therefore he shall receive his patrimony in the very best condition to 
which I can bring it. If he cannot keep it so, the fault will not be mine.” 
This is so characteristic of the Duke’s mind and character, that we 
conceive it must be true. A deserved compliment was paid to the 
Duke, as an agriculturist, by Professor Buckland, at the meet- 
ing of the British Association, in 1844. The Prussian Minister, 
led the attention of the assembled agricul- 
turists of England to the example of good farming set them 
by the most illustrious of living warriors, the Dake of Wellington, who 
had turned his glorious sword into a not less glorious ploughshare. 
Near Stratfieldsay may now be seen rich fields of barley and turnips 
on naturally peat or clay lands, which, two or three years ago, were 
reeking with moisture, and incapable of that rotation of green and grain 
crops which all good farming requires. The Duke of Wellington was, 
| year after year, improving his clay lands, first, by thorough draining, 
which is the indispensable precursor of all other improvements; and, 
after drainage, spreading large quantities of chalk over the surface of 
the clay. Not le:s than one thousand waggon-loads of chalk had, dur- 
ing the last year, been brought from the neighbourhood of Basingstoke 
to that of Stratfieldsay.” 

In point of fact, the Duke very early participated in that agricultural 
movement which has tended more than any other cause to enable Eng- 
land to make her great commercial sacrifices. 

Asto the Dake of Wellington’s character as a landlord we have 
heard conflicting statements. A man of his iron stamp, with his rigid 
ideas of order, and habitual subordination of his own preferences to his 
sense of duty, would necessarily find himself from time to time com- 
pelled to exercise his authority, or to resist encroachments. He might, 
also, from his more conspicuous position, be more exposed to those ani- 
madversions arising out of political feeling to which all country gentle- 
men are more or less open, who do not choose to adopt the popular side. 
There would not be wanting local politicians to improve any such dispo- 
sitions. It is more than probable that the Duke was a just without 
being exactly a kind landlord, and that many of bis good acts fell on 
thankless soil, because the manner of doing them was not captivating. 
In no other way can we reconcile the statements we have 
heard; one class of persons declaring that the Duke was an 
excellent landlord and much respected, while others will tell 
you that the whole neighbourhood was disaffected and discon- 
tented. It is certain that he did much good, according to his ideas ; 
but there is also reason to think that his time and attention were so 
occupied by his multifarious duties, that many of the minor kindnesses 
were left unperformed. Kind words often do more than the best in- 
tentions or even the most serviceable acts. As it was, the Duke did his 
duty. After his near relative, the Rev. Gerald Wellesley, caine to 
reside on the estate as the pastor of the place, the condition of the 
people is said to have improved, and their feeling stronger towards their 
landlord; but this may be attributed not so much to any previous 
neglect on the part of the Duke, as to the effects of personal communi- 
cation and superintendence. All that good landlordism could do was 
done. Cottages were built, and plots of land were given, with every 
facility for cultivation. One writer, quoted in “ Wellingtoniana,” says, 
that “go where you would, whether far or near, you would no where 
see a body of tenantry better lodged, better provided with offices, 
better supplied with all manner of conveniences for the prosecution of 
Aheir calling, than those which call the Duke of Wellington their 
landlord. Asa matter of course, the Duke’s tenants were extremely 
well pleased with their lot; indeed, a more popular man than he, 
among all classes of his neighbours, it would be hard to find. 

The Duke, besides paying the expense of drainage, used to contribute 
the greater portion of the expense of “chalking” his tenants’ lands. 
The farm buildings are far superior to any of those on the estates around. 
In this respect, the Dake was far superior to the neighbouring land- 
owners. Wood and thatch gave place, on his estate, to brick and slate; 
and from time to time the farm-houses were rebuilt, or substantially 
repaired. The cottages of his labourers are also unusually well built and 
provided, all being done with an especial view to health and comfort. 
There were no middlemen on the estate, every tenant holding direct from 
the Duke himself. Each cottage has a quarter-of-an-acre allotment of 
garden ground, and for both the rental is 1s. per week, or #2 12s. 
per year. This is a lowerrent than is paid bythe Belgian cottiers: 
they pay frequently a hundred francs ,er year for worse accommoda- 
tion. Kent on the Stratfleldsay estate is about £1 an acre; to 
which has been added 7s. an acre for tithes; and for rates, 3s. 6d. an 
acre; so that the position of the tenants, as tenants, cannot but be 
good. Upon the whole, therefore, the balance of testimony is in favour 
of the Duke as a landlord; and much must be allowed for the natural 
grumbling of people who are never contented, as also for that instinctive 
antagonism, founded on political feeling, which almost always pursues 
a well-known public character of opinions opposed to those of the mul- 
titude in his country-home. It is a gratifying reflection, that the Duke 
of Wellington, in this phase of his character is as worthy of our 
respect as in most aspects of his civil life and career. 
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THE DUKE’S ESTATE IN BELGIUM. 

The Duke of Wellington was also a holder of property in foreign 
countries. It is, of course, generally known that after the Battle of 
Waterloo, in addition to the many honours conferred upon the 
conqueror, the then King of the Netherlands, William, conferred 
upon the Duke-Prince an estate. Of this he retained possession during 
the remainder of his life. 

The King evinced much delicacy in his choice of the locality of this gift. 
It closely borders the scene of the great victory. The domain consists 
of about 1200 hectares, detached from the celebrated forest of Soignies. 
The hectare measures about two acres and a third; so that the extent 
of this property in English measurement. would be about 2800 acres— 
rather more than less. 

The domain is situated about half way between Gembloux and Water- 





| loo, and is in the midst of a country where agricultural improvement is 
carried on to a very great extent. The writer had an opportunity, not 
long since, of himself seeing the great activity of the landed proprietors, 
and their anxiety to place their properties in a position to compete with 
the English agriculturists, who are to them objects of greater fear than 
even the foreigner used to be to the English producer. 

The Duke of Wellington was not a man to be behind hand in any 
measures of improvement. The same spirit that led him toimprove Strat- 
fieldsay also led him to do his utmost with his Belgian estate. When it 
first came to his hands, it was covered with more or less valuable trees; 
but was otherwise unfit for agricultural purposes. Its estimated value at 
that time was about 1.500,000 francs, or nearly £60,000 in English money. 

The Duke placed the management of the estate in the Lands of M. 
Halley, Notaire Royal at Waterloo; a gentleman who has, with the 
utmost ability and integrity, administered its affairs. His first efforts 
were directed to clearing the land of the wood, which was 'from time to 
time sold, and the proceeds applied to the improvement of the property. 
The next step was thoroughly to drain the land, which having been 
done, it was discovered that the soil was of the best quality, peculiarly 
adapted to the culture of grain of all kinds, and also of clover, flax, 
and hemp. By degrees the greater part has been brought under culti- 
vation, with very great success; so much so, that the estate is new 
valued at double the estimate made in the first instance, or about 
£120,000 English money. Nor is this all: the gradzal improvement of 
the soil gives reason to hope that the value will be still greater here- 
after. Although the Duke of Wellington had not here, as at Strat- 
fieldsay, the merit of having personally superintended these improve- 
ments, it was in consequence of his liberality and confidence that M. 
Haliey was enabled to bring its estate to its present high condition ; 
and the mame of the Duke of Wellington ranks with the most dis- 
tinguished of the enterprising landed proprietors of Belgium. 

The Duke held, we believe, the estate voted for him in Spain; that 
offered in Portugul he declined; but received about £7000 per annum 
for his pay as Marshal in the Portuguese army. 


DR. CUMMING’S LECTURE ON THE CAREER 
AND CHARACTER OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


An address upon the life and character of Wellington, as an exemplar, 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Cumming, in connexion with the Young 
Mens’ Christian Instruction Association, in Exeter Hall, on Tuesday 
evening. The hall was, probably, never more crowded, and the audience 
included the present Duke and Duchess of Wellington, many of the 
members of the family and of the nobility, and other persons of distinc. 
tion. The Rev. Doctor opened his subject by setting forth those salient 
features in the character of the hero, which were suggestive of guidance, 
encouragement, and progreas to young men. Amid the splendour of so 
illustrious a hero, we are apt to lose sight of the more quiet and sug- 
gestive features of so earnest and great x man. Anybody can applaud 
those brilliant victories which he achieved, but it isnot all who can orcare 
to comprehend the almost hidden springs of his success, or the latent 
secrets of his might. The genius of Wellington we can neither com- 
mand for ourselves nor bequeath as a legacy to others; but the pure and 
severely disinterested character and conduct of the man under every 
order he wore, and sbining forth through every dignity he received, we 
may imitate. His high sense of duty, his untiring loyalty, his temperance 
of living, his moderation of speech, and his devotedness to daty, we shall 
all do well to aspire to. (Cheers.) His unparalleled success, his world- 
wide popularity, never tempted him to seek a higher position than that 
of first subject of the Queen. With more than imperial prestige, he 
never dreamed of more than a subject’s place. About the Duke there 
was nothing vulgar or common-place. He never sought fame; nota 
fact or trait detected in his career is indicative of anxiety for ¢clat. 

The Doctor then proceeded to grapple with the possible objection 
that a soldier is not the best study for young men. It should 
not be forgotten that nine-tenths of the elements that are required 
to make a good soldier, are no less necessary to form a good 
citizen. If we wish to get rid of them, we must improve ourselves so ag 
to do without them. The soldier does not create war, any more than the 
lightning-conductor generates lightning, or the quick pulse makes fever ; 
rather, he carries away, by a sacrifice of himself, the fierce flame that 
would devastate his country, and wrap in one wide blaze its prosperity 
and peace and happiness. Waris a stern necessity, but when it comes 
it is less awful under some generals than under others. Napoleon, re- 
gardless of blood, sought for war, as conducive to his glory; Wellington 
tought for duty, safety, and peace. The widows and orphans of Waterloo 
lament their losses, but meekly speak of them, and patiently bear them ; 
the widows of Austerlitz, Marengo,and Jena cursed the mad ambition that 
clutched at its prizes at so fearful a sacrifice. The splendour of Napoleon’s 
successes invested him with a sort of romantic, supernatural glory. Wel- 
lington, although really greater, appeared less splendid, because he valued 
life and loved to save it. He sought victory at the lea-t possibie expense of 
suffering. The world was dazzled by the mystic splendour of 
Napoleon ; but saw in Wellington a quiet greatness that, like a distant 
star, grew brighter the nearer it was approached. His name and 
deeds, and renown, ate familiar to us as household words. He never 
undertook anything until he had mastered the essential facts, and 
he rarely, or never, meddled with other people’s business; but in whatever 
was his duty he fulfilled the precept, “ Whatever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with all thy might.” Unity of object and simplicity of aim 
were strong characterictics and features of Wellington. His familiar 
reply, “ F. M. the Duke of W. never meddles with things that do not 
belong to his department, and over which he has no controul,” is fami- 
liar to us all. He put no more irons into the fire than he could manage. 
Whatever Wellington had in hand, he did thoroughly. Further, the 
Duke never gave up what he accounted a good cause on account of any 
discouragement or opposition, however formidable. The Duke could 
scarcely get 30,000 soldiers for the Peninsula, in order to meet the 
Marshals of France with four times his force. The very rations the 
poor fellows ate, and the ragged coats they wore, were grudged by a 
misguided Government at home, and all sorts of complaints reached him 
from head-quarters. But Wellingten stood erect and firm where so 
many had faltered. He wae— 

Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 

Non civium ardor prava jubentium 
Nec vultus instantis tyranni 

Mente quatit solida. 


His inward force enabled him to bide his time, and he felt he must 
succeed. (Cheers.) Another striking trait was his abnegation of self, 
his disregard of a selfish or even personal ends in his public carcer. 
Arthur Wellesley set out just to do his duty, and never once dreamed 
of Arthur Duke of Wellington. He never complained of adverse circum- 
stances; he never complained of fortune, as he never @epended on fate ; 
he was never known to attempt a great, a good, or a brilliant end by 
consciously wicked or unrighteous means; he rejected with magnani- 
mous scorn the offer to assassinate his most formidable antagonist; he 
would not be a party to the proposal of a foreign General to put to death 
Napoleon, who left a legacy to the man who attempted to shoot the 
Duke. Pasience in the path of duty was another characteristic. 
We have not wings—we cannot soar; 
But we have fest to scale and ¢limy 
By slow degrees—by more anéd more— 
The cloudy sammits of our time. 
The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the dosert airs, 
When nearer see, and better known, 
Are bat gigantic flights of stairs. 
The distant mountains that up-rear 
Their frowning foreheads to the skies, 
Are crossed by pathways, that appear 
As we to higher levels rise, 
The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their compantons slept, 
Were toiling npward in the night. 


Courage is the mission of a few—patience isthe duty of all. The Rev. 
Doctor then pr ded to t upon the Duke’s attention to his 
religious duties. The Dake, no matter what the weather was, 
when in town, regularly attended, even amidst a heavy fall of snow, the 
morning service in the Chapel Royal, St. James’e. 

After Waterloo, he says in his derpatch :-— 

My heart is broken by the terrible loss I have sustained of my old friends and 
companions, and my poor soldiers. I have escaped unhurt: the finger of Pro- 
vidence was on me. 
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officer to be of no side excapting that of the puolic; to employ, indiscriminately 
those who best serve the public, be they what they may, or in whatever service. - 


peace? The British good faith, and nothing else. 

Again :— 

Tam one of those who have probably passed a longer period of my life en- 
gaged in war than most men, and priacipally in civil war; and I mnst say this, 
that if I could avoid, by avy sacrifice whatever, even one month of civil war in 
the country to which I was attached, I would sacrifice my life in order to do it. 
I say thera is nothing that destroys property, eats up prosperity by the roots, 
and demoralizes the character to the degree that civil war does. In such a crisis, 
the hand of man is ra‘sed against his brother and against his father; ssrvant 
betrays master, and the whole scene ends in confasion and devastation. 


Several other extracts. all equally characteristic, were read by the 
Rev. Doctor. He then proceeded to observe :-—" A review of the character 
of Wellington without a few thoughts on Waterloo, awful as it was, 
would be singular indeed. It has been the means of national safety 
and peace. Indeed, to use the last words of the great Duke ia the 
senate of his country— 

It was a battle of giants, an op»rat'on by which the peace of Europe, my 

Lords, has been preserved now these seven-and-thirty years. 
Two great captains met in their strength—one warring for glory, the 
other for his country. Their armies differed as much as their aims. 
Each knew his soldiers thoroughly. Napoleon’s army was intensely 
French; Wellington’s, British to the heart. Napoleon caculated on the 
electric enthusiasm of his men sweeping before them all opposition, as 
does a mountain’: torrent, rushing tothe sea; and Wellington calculated, 
and most justly, that the exhaustion of this would be Bonaparte’s ruin, 
and a protracted battle the surest way to seal it. Wellington appreci sted 
exactly the elements of his opponent’s strength. He measured no less 
exactly the temper, the mettle, and the resources of bis own battalions : 
deficient in French passion, but strong of nerve, overflowing with sub- 
dued but inexhaustivle energy— patient, persistent, full of dauntless and 
glorious obstinacy. 

We see the French cuirassiers, and last, but not least, the Im- 
perial Guards, advance to the conflict like the shining waves of the 
sea when roused from their lair by the fierce tempest, threatening to 
cleave irresistibly their course to victory. Opposed io them were the 
battalions of Britain, rooted to the earth on which they stood, re- 
ceiving the charging squadrons as the rocks of the ocean, magnificent 
in theirrepose. accept the see waves, and fling them back shattered whence 
they came. Some of our soldiers chafed at being so held, and fancied at 
times that there was fear and hesitationin the breast of their great com- 
mander. There was none; but there was a cool and well-weighed estimate 
of the issue, and of the only way to reach it. He allowed a tad 
but unavoidable loss of life, and not only allowed but encouraged the 
French to expend their enthusiasm and exhaust their strength; and 
whiie the outwitted Emperor was complaining that the British, espe- 
cially my own beloved countrymen, the Highland regiments—(Loud 
cheers)—did not know when they were beaten, the Duke gave his last 
and longed-for order, “ Up, Guards, and at them!” and the cheer that 
rolled along the lines ot our army, like a peal of thunder, awoke Napo- 
leon for the first time to the master tactics of his foe, and the terrible 
certainty of his own defeat, It was no common man that endured that 
ordeal. It was no common soldier that penetrated the secret 
of Napoleon’s victories. It was no common sttuggle—no ordi- 
nary conquest—that saved us from utter ruin as a nation. 
Wellington defended our national life when the sword of an invader 
was pointed to its heart. Itis ours to maintain it. It was saved that 
it might be sanctified. Our national responsibility is deepened by our 
great deliverance. By God’s blessing. let us make Eng!and worth defend- 
ing. (Cheers.) 

After some further eloquent observations upon the national blessings 
enjoyed, and their attendant responsibilities, enforced and illustrated by 
historic references, the Doctor proceeded :—** We are again passing into 
times of trial—a more awful baptism, perhaps, than we have yet passed 
through. Portentous clouds are gathering around our silver-coasted 
i-land. We shall miss the profound sagacity, the unrivalled fore- 
thought, the experienced and ripe wisdom ot him whose spirit remained 
to the last unimpaired in any of its powers; and nations that 
envy or hate us will draw fresh courage from our loss. The 
nobie heart that so loved his country is still and cold beneath the 
pavement of St. Paul's; the mighty spirit that saw further than most 
men has gone to his appointed place; the venerable form, for 
whom the crowd in every thoroughfare made way with reverential love 
—on which arm m ght be seen, typical of a nation’s trust, a loved and 
lov ng daughter, that now wears meekly bis resplendent name—is seen 
no more. The image is indelible on every memory, but the original is 
gone. The Parliament that once rung with congratulations gave, a 
few days ago, expression to the depths of its sorrow and the greatness 
of its loss. The cypress has taken the place of the laurel, 
and the funeral anthem rises where tongs of rejoicing swelled before. 

The reverend gentleman proceeded to the spiritual improvement of the 
funeral obsequies of the hero; concluding by calling upon young men not 
to be diverted from the call of duty—their chief and mest imperative 
duty being to attend now, in the accepted time, to the obligatory de- 
mands and requirements of the Gospel. At the close of the address Dr. 
Cumming was loudly applauded by the audience. 


THE GREAT DUKE RECEIVING THE THANKS 
OF PARLIAMENT. 


To obtain the public thanks and acknowledgments of both Houses of Par- 
liament has always been considered one of the greatest henours which a 
British subject can receive. By the Army and Navy this signal mark of 
distinction has ever been most highly prized. The favour of the Crown 
has in past ages been sometimes unworthily bestowed and lightly 
esteemed; but there is no instance upon record where Parliament has 
set the stamp of its approval upon a base and ignoble action. Ne 
subject of the Crown of this country has ever left upon the rolls of 
Parliament the record of so many formal votes of thanks for the 
services he had rendered to the State ; nor is there inscribed upon the gold 
coflin-plate of the illustrious dead any testimony more honourable, or 
any title to fame more lasting. Be it ours to supply the omission of 
Garter King-at-Arms, and to recapitulate the occasions oa which the 
Duke of Wellington received the unbought and nobly-deserved homage 
of the British Parliament. 

The Duke's services in the East first procured him a distinction which 
afterwards awaited him at almost every step in his brilliant military 
career, The thanke of the King and Parliament for his conduct in 
command of the army in the Deccan, were communicated in general 
orders by the Governor-General, and read everywhere to the army in 
India. 

In 1807 Lieutenant-General Sir Arthur Wellesley being appointed to 
command in the army under Lord Cathcart in the expedition of 
Copenhagen, and having been selected to negotiate the capitulation of 
that place, received the thanks of Parliament for his conduct on the 
occasion. 

On the Ist of January, 1808, Sir Arthur being in his place as member 
of the House of Commons, the Speaker rose and thus addressed him :— 

I should indeed be wanting to the full expression of those sentiments which 
animate this House and the whole country if I forebore to notice that we are, on 
this day, crowning with our thanks, one gallant officer, long since known to the 
gratitude of this House, who has long trodden the paths of g ory, whose genius 
and valour have already extended one fame and empire; whose sword has 
been the terror of our distant enemies, and will not now be drawn in vain to de- 
fend the seat ef empire itself and the throne of his King. I am, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, charged to deliver the thanks of this House to you ; and I do accord- 
ingly thank you, in the name of the Commons of the Unired Kingdom, for your 
zeal, intrepidity, and exertion, displayed in the various operations which were 
necessary for conducting the siege and effecting the surrender of the navy and 
arsenal of Copenhagen. 


The House cheered, and the plaudits were renewed when Sir Arthur 
rose in his place, in fail military uniform, and addressed the House in 
the following modest and manly words :— 


Mr. Speaker,—TI consider myself fortunate that I was employed by his Majesty 
on a service which this House has considered of such iraportance as to have 
marked with its approbation the conduet of those officers and troops who have 
performed it. The honour which this House has conferred upon my honour- 
able friends and myself, is justly considered by the officers of the navy and army 
as the highest which this country can confer ; it is the object ot the ambition of 
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The only mode of avoiding party spirit in the army is for the commanding | 


Sir Arthur's friends expected that the victorious soldier would have 
said sémething of the future, and would have solemnly dedicated his 
eword to the service of his King and country. But, although Sir Arthur's 
modesty and good taste led him to confine himself to the past, men of 
penetration did not the less believe that a great military career lay be- 

| fore the young soldier, who could veil so much sagacity and energy under 
an exterior so simple and unpretending. 

The glories of the Peninsular campaign began with Vimiero. 
| 23rd January, 1809, the Earl of Liverpool moved “the thanks of the 
| House of Lords to Lieut.-General Sir A. Wellesley, K.B., for the skill, 
| valour, and ability displayed by him on the 17th and 21st August, and 
| particularly on the latter day, in the battle of Vimiero.” On the zdth, 
| Lord Castlereagh proposed a similar vote to the Commons, which was 
eventually agreed to, but not without discussion. Sir Harry Burrard 
was actually in command of the army, and, after the battle, stopped the 
pursuit. This order saved the French army from rout and capture. The 
Ministry resieted the attempt to insert Sir H. Burrard’s name in the vote 
of thanks; and the debate called up General Stewart, who said he had 
arrived at head-quarters soon after the battle of Vimiero, and who bore 
witness to “the sentiment of enthusiasm in favour of Sir A. Wellesley 
which prevailed, from the general tothe drummer.” This testimony, at 
the very commencement of the Peninsular war, is an important contri- 
bution to the annals of the Great Duke’s military career. The prevailing 
impression is, that the Duke owed his high command to his aristocratic 
connections, and that it was not until after he had gained a series of 
victories that his soldiers began to have confidence in his military genius, 
and to believe him invincible. \General Stewart not only gave the 
House the result of his own observations, but repeated a statement made 
to him by one of Sir Arthur’s most promising officers, General Anstruther, 
who died from fatigue in the operations which followed the battie. 
General Anstruther said :—‘ It was impossible for him to conceive any- 
thing more admirable than the conduct of Sir Arthur Wellesley, from 

the commencement of his operations, to the result of the battle of 
| Vimiero; that there was no difficulty which he did not contrive to ob- 
| viate; that his mind was full of resources ; that he managed his army 
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no officer whom he ever saw conducted the operations of an army with 
| more distinguished ability. There was nothing that army would not 
| attempt under that commander, and few things that they would not 
j achieve.” Mr. Whitbread’s amendment, to include the name of Sir H. 
| Burrard, was then withdrawn, and the resolution of thanks to Sir Arthur 

Wellesley put and carried. Onthe 27th January, 1809, Sir Arthur— 
| having returned to England in the interval—again received the thanks 
| of the House of Commons in his place, and again replied to the Speaker. 
| The battle of Talavera was rewarded by a peerage. On the 26th 
| January, 1810, the Earl of Liverpoo!, in the House of Peers, moved— 
|“ That this House do return their thanks to General Lord Viscount 
| Wellington for the skill and ability displayed by him on the 27th and 
28th of July, 1809, at Talavera.” The Lords were by no means unani- 
mous; for the Opposition in both Houses mistrusted, not only the policy 
of the campaign, but also the skill of the General, until he had effected 
a series of eplendid successes which made even envy dumb, and faction 
mute. The Marquis of Wellesley made a noble defence of his absent 
brother, in reply to his detractors. He showed that the British troops 
succeeded in repulsing the attack of a French army almost double their 
number; and that the victory of Talavera had saved the south of Spain 
from absolute destruction. The motion was carried, as was also the vote 
of thanks moved in the Lower House by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, on the ist of February; although there were not wanting 
members who stood up and aszerted that the battles of Vimiero and 
Talavera were fought merely for a peerage. Still the vote was carried 
without a division. 

After the retreat of the French, Parliament, on the 26th of April, 
1811, voted its thanks to Lord Wellington for the liberation of Portugal. 

Ciudad Rodrigo gained him an earldom. The awful struggle at the 
storming of this place, followed by the capture of Marmont’s battering- 
train, and an immense quantity of military stores, gained the great 
soldier another vote of thanks on the 10th of February, 1812. 

Badajoz next fell before the impetuous valour of the British troops, 
| after terrible slaughter on both sides. As soon as the news arrived, 
| Parliament (on the 27th April, 1812) hastened again to tender its 
grateful thanks. 

The battle of Salamanca opened Madrid to the army of the victorious 
Wellington, and gave him another step in the British Peerage. 
as Parliament met—namely, on the 8rd December, 1812—both Houses 
were called upon to give him a vote of thanks for Salamanca. But the 
failure of the siege of Burgos, and the retreat to the frontier of Portugal, 
had occurred in the meantime, and the Opposition were rot slow in avail- 
ing themselves of these reverses, to repeat their real or pretended doubts 
about Wellington’s capacity for command, and to convert his partial iil- 
success into occasions for charging the Ministry with inefficiency and 
want of energy. The accusations against the Government were, upon this 
occasion, endorsed by the Marquis of Wellesley, who, in a defence of 


acquit Wellington without impeaching the Liverpool Ministry, and con- 
vieting it of mal-administration. The noble Marquis said that his 
brother’s plans had been continually cramped by a deficiency of 


operation which he had a right to expect from the Government at home 
was feeble and ill-directed ; and that the system adopted by Ministers 
was “timid without prudence, and narrow without economy ; profuse 
without the benefit of expenditure, and slow without the benefit of cau- 
tion.” Every one beligved that these complaints against the Ministry 
would not have been sent home by Wellington tothe Marquis of Wel- 
lesley if he had not himself first exhausted the language of remonstrance 
in his representations to the Government at home; and the publication 
of Colonel Gurwood's Despatches confirms the accuracy of the popular 
belief. Parliament again voted its thanks, and superadded a 
grant of £100,000, to be laid out im the purchase of lands 
Of that value, as a reward for services, and to enable him to 
support the dignity of the peerage. The debate was followed by 
another result, which the Peninsular hero regarded just then with more 
delight, perhaps, than the thanks of Parliament or the grant of money. 
The Ministry were stirred up to greater activity, They sent large re- 
inforcements of men, horses, and ordnance to Portugal; and Wellington 
now found himself at the head of 200,000 men—British, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, His army was not only large, but weil appointed ; and, 
full of confidence in themselves and their General, his troops were led 
against the foe. 

At Vittoria the French made their last stand upon Spanish soil. This 
great battle, in which a French Marshal’s staff and 150 pieces of cannon 
fell into the hands of the conquerors, obtained the baton of a Field- 
Marshal for the Marquis of Wellington. The thanks of Parliament, for 
the victory of Vittoria, followed on the 8th July, 1813, 

On the Sth October, 1813, Parliament was called upon to vote its 
thanks for the capture of San Sebastian and the operations subsequent 
to the battle of Vittoria. 

The year 1814 crowned the successful warrior with the highest honours 
that can be conferred upon a subject. On the 24th March, the Prince 
Regent and Parliament awarded him their thanks for Orthez. After 
the battle of Tou!onse, he was advanced to the Dukedom of Wellington. 
Parliament voted him £400,000 in addition to former grants. In June, 
the Duke arrived in England, and immediately proceeded to pay his 
respects to the Prince Regent, who was then at Portsmouth with the 
Allied Monarebs. He was received by his cowatrymen with every de- 
monstration of admiration and gratitude, and Pariament prepared to 
award him those thanks which, since the affair of Vimiero, he had until 
now been prevented from receiving in pereon. From April, 1809, when 
he was appointed to command the army in Portugal, until the month 
of June, 1514, the Duke had been absent from Engiand. He had now 
returned, with his patents of nobility in his pocket, and both Houses of 
Parliament became the scene of a grand historical picture. 

On the 27th of June, 1814, Earl Bathurst, in the Honee of Lords, said 
it was now upwards of five years since the Duke of Wellington had ac- 
cepted the command of the army iu the Peninsula. At that time almost 
the whole of Spain was in the possession of the French troops; but be- 
fore he closed his renowned and glorious campaign, not a Frenchman 
was leit in the country. The noble Earl also reminded their Lordships 
that the Duke had never once left his command, although he had the 
same inducements to return home as other individuals, to which were 
superadded the desire he must have felt to acknowledge in person the 
several votes of Parliament. Now that he had returned victorious to 
his country, the noble Earl hoped their Lordships would show that they 
were sensible of his great and splendid services, and he moved “ That 





like a machine, of the nature of which he was complete master ; and that | 





the thanks of their Lordships’ House be given to his Grace the Duke of 
Wellingtcun for hiseminent and unremitting services to his King and 
country; and that the Lord Chanceilor do deliver the same to the 
Duke of Wellington in his place.” The motion was unanimously 
agreed to. 

But that place in their Lordehips’ House the Duke had not yet taken. 
The following day (Tuesday, June 28) was a memorable epoch in the 
history of the august assembly of which the Duke of Wellington was 
henceforward the most distinguished ornament. ‘The space below the 
bor was crowded at an early hour. An unusual number of Peers were 
present. ‘I'wo ladies sat below the throne whose feelings every mother 
and wife in Great Britain might have envied. One was the venerable 
mother of the Duke, and the other his wife. Several other ladies were 
present: and the House of Commons furnished a considerable propor- 
tion of its membere. Lord Chancellor Kidon having taken his seat upon 
the wooleack at about ten minutes to three, the Duke of Weilington in 
his ducal robea entered the House, preceded by the Duke of Norfolk, as 
Earl Marshal of England; Sir Isaac Heard in his gorgeous gold lace 
coat, as Garter King-of-Arms ; and Sir Thomas Tyrrwhit, Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod. The Duke was supported by the Dukes of 
Somerset and Richmond ; and, having delivered the several writs to the 
Lord Chancellor, he went to the table. The Clerk of the House now 
took up the writ creating Sir A. Wellesley a Peer by the title of Baron 
Dou:o, of Wellesley, and Viscount Wellington,of ‘alavera. ‘Ihen fol- 
lowed in order the patents of nobility for the Earldom of Weliington, 
the Marquisate, and ending with the Dukedom. His Grace then took 
the oaths of allegiance and abjuration, and sat down with the attendant 
Dukes on the ducal bench. 

Phe Lord Chancellor was unequal to the greatness of the occasion. 
He was probably overpowered by its novelty, and by > grandeur of the 
deeds which it devolved upon him to eulogise. He of course drew their 
Lordships’ attention to a circumstunce cingular in the history of their 
House ; viz., that,on the noble Duke’s introduction, he had gone through 
every dignity of the peerage in this country which it was in the power 
of the Crown to bestow. He added :— 

I decline all attempts to state your Grace’s eminent merits in 
character—to represent those brilliant i i ach evements 
which have attached immortality to the nam; of W 1,and which have 
given to this country a degree of glory unexampled iu toe annals of this king- 
dom. In tens acting, I believe I best cousuit the feelings which evince your 
Grace’s title to the character of a truly-great and illustrious msn. 


your military 
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The Duke rose, and made a plain and brief expression of his thanks. 
He begged their Lordships to believe that he was * entirely overcome by 
the honours which have been conferred upon me;”’ and concluded by 
saying: ‘ l ean only assure your Lordships that you will always find me 
ready to serve his Majetty to the utmost of my ability in any capacity in 
which my services can be at all useful to this great country.” How 
nobly and how faithfully the Duke redeemed this solemn pledge, our 
readers do not require to be reminded. 

After a few minutes, during which his Grace received the congratula- 
tions of most of the Peers present, he retired to unrobe, and then ree 
entered the House dressed in the uniform of a Field-Muarshal, and deco- 
rated with his various orders. 

It was now the turn of the House of Commons; but we must here go 
back a few months to mention that on the 10th May the Prince Regent 
had sent down a message to the Lower House that he had conferred 
the rank and title of a Duke and Marquis of the United Kingdom upon 
the Duke of Wellington, and recommending a grant to support the 
dignity. On the 12th, the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Vausittart), 
moved that the sum of £10,000 be paid annually out of the Consolidated 
Funds for the use of the Duke of Wellington, to be at any time com- 
muied for the sum of £300,000 in the purchase of an estate. Several 
members of the Opposition who, at the beginning of the Peninsular 


| war had spoken slightingly of the Duke’s military character, now bore 
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strength; that scanty and tardy tupplies were sent him; that the co- | 





the handsomest testimony to his high merits, and objected to the grant 
astoosmall! A motion was made in consequence, the Ministry being 
nothing loth, for an additional £100,000, making in all thesum of haifa 
millien voted by Parliament to the Duke. 

In addition to the pecuniary remuneration thus liberally voted by 
Parliament, the House of Commons resolved to pay him the highest 
tribute uf respect in their power, by a vote cf thanks accompanied with 
a deputation of its members to congratulate him on his return to this 


| country. Lerd Castlereagh repo:ted from this committee that it was the 


Duke's desire te express in person his acknowledgments; and the fol- 
lowing day, July 1, 1814, was appointed for the solemnity. (See Iilus- 
tration.) 

The Speaker, upon this great occasion, appeared in his gold robe of 
office. Tne House presented a brilliant appearance from the circum- 
stance that the members had that day attended the Speaker to Carlton 


| House with an address to the Prince Kegent upon the signing of the 


definitive treaty of peace. The naval and military members were 
dressed in the uniforms of their rank, and great numbers of gentlemen 
appeared in Court dresses. The House was crewded with members at a 
quarter before five, when Lord Castlereagh rose amid breathless silence, 
and acquainted the House that the Duke of Wellington having desired 
that he might have the honour to wait upon the House, was now in at- 
tendance. 

The Speaker, who was careful to conduct the proceedings of the House 
with due form and order, said—‘‘ Is it the pleasure of the House to call 
in his Grace?” Loud cheering from all parts of the House gave the 


his brother animated by the strongest fraternal attachment, could not | reply, and the Speaker said, * Call him in.” 


The serjeant-at-Arms, with the gold mace, proceeded to execute the 
orders of the House; and a chair having been placed for his Grace on 
the left hand of the bar, towards the middie of the House, the Duke of 
Wellington came in, making several obeisances to the Speaker. The 
Duke wore his Field-Marshal’s uniform, with the Garter, the Fleece, and 
other foreign Orders. The whole House rose as one man upon his en- 
trance within the bar, and remained standing. 

The Speaker having informed his Grace that there wes a chair in 
which he might repose himself, the Duke sat down, and, putting on his 
hat, remained covered for some time, the Sergeant-at-Arms standing on 
his right hand, with the mace grounded. When the Duke sat down, the 
members also resumed their seats. His Grace then rose, and, uncovered, 
spoke to the following effect :— 


Mr. Speaker—I was anxious to be permitted to attend this House, in order to 
return my thanks in person for the honour they have done me in ceputing a com- 
mittee of members ot this House to congratulate me on my return to this coun- 
try ; and this after the House had animated my exertions by their applause upon 
every occasion which appeared to merit their approbation, and efter they had 
filed up the measure of their favours by conferring upon me, at the re- 
commendation of the Prince Regent, the noblest gift that any subject bad ever 
enjoyed. 

1 hope it will not be deemed presumptuous in me to take this oppertunity of 
expressing my acmiration of the great efforts made by this House and the coun- 
try at a moment of unexampled pressure and a) y, in order to support the 
great scale Of operation by which the contest was brought io su fortunate a ter- 
mination. 

By the wise policy of Parliament the Government were enabled to give the ne- 
cessary support to the operations which were carried on under my direction; 
and I was encouraged by the confidence reposed in me by his Majesty’s Ministers 
and by the Commander-in-Chief, by the gracious favour of his Royal Highness 
the Prince Reent, and by the reliance which I had on the support of my gallant 
friends (turning to Generals Clinton, Sir W. Scvari, and General Picton, who, in 
the full costume of their rank, Sat mear him), and oa the bravery of the officers 
and troops, io carry on toe operations in suck a mawneras to acquice for me those 
matks of the approbatton of this House, for which Ll have now ibe honour to make 
my humble acknowledgments. 

Sir, it is impossible for me to express the gratitude which I feel; I can only 
assure the House that I shall always be ready to serve his Majesty in any capa- 
city ia which my services can be deemed u with the same zeal for my 
country which has aiready acquired for me the robation of this House. 
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Immense cheering followed this speech, at the conclusion of which the 
Speaker, who, during the foregoing speech sat covered, now stoodjup un- 
covered, and addressed his G:ace im these most memorable words :— 

My Lord,—Since last I had the honour of addressin 
series of eventful years hus elapsed; but none witho 
your rising glory. 

The miiitary triumphs which your valour has achieved upon the banks of the 
Douro, and the Tagus, ot the Ebro aud the Garonne, have cailed forth the 
Spontaneous shouts of admiring nations. Those triamphs, it is needless on this 
day to recount. Their names have been written by your conquering sword in 
the annals of Europe, and we shall hand them down with exultation to our 
children’s children. 

lt is not, however, the grandeur of military success which has alone fixed our 
admiration or commanded our applause. It bas been that generous and lofty 
spirit which inspired your troops with unbounded confidence, and taught them 
to know that the day of battle was the day of victory; that moral courage and 
endaring fortitude, which in periious times, when gloom and doubdt had beset 
ordinary minds, stood nevertheless unthaken; and that ascendancy of character 
which, uniting the energies of jealous and rival nations, ensdled you to sway 
the fate and fortunes of mighty empires. 

For the rep ated thanks and grants bestowed upon you by this House, in grati- 
tude for your many and eminent services, you have thought fit this cay to offer us 
your acknowledgments ; but this nation well knows that it is still largely your 
debtor. It ewes to you the proud satistaction that, amidst the constellation of 


ou from this place,a 
ome mark and note of 
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natn have swept away the present generation, you will have left your 
great nar an imperishable monume xciting others to like deeds of glory, 
and serving at once to adorn, defend, and perpetuate the existence of this 





ling nations of the earth. 
at we congratulate your Grace upon the high and 
ch you are about to proceed ; and we doubt not that 





During the Speaker’s address the cheers were loud and frequent. His 
Grace then withdrew; making his obeisances in like manner as upon 
entering the House; and the whole House rising again whilst his Grace 
was conducted by the sergeant from his chair to the door of the House. 
The cheers were described as ths loudest testimonies of approbation that 
had ever been heard in the House of Commons, and the cheers in the 
lobby, &c., were heard for some time after the Duke had left the 






House. As soon as the excitement had subsided, Lord Castlereagh 
rose and said:— 
and so a day on which we have 
hese ofa hero never excelled 
















j in com- 

» was addreszed from the 
shmen, and which will ever 
that what has been now 
tothe House, together 
he proceedings tpon the above 





c 
in whici 
i i 


me ration of the eloquent manner 
chair on an occasion which must ever be 
shed Instre on the annals of this Hou 
said by the Duke of Wellington, 
with the Speaker’s answer thereto, and 

be printed in the votes of the day.” 












g put the question, the same was agreed to xem. 
\ ne which old and experienced members of 
dignified, and at the same 


had been 
ing proceed they had ever witnessed in Par- 
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most 
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We briefly notice the thanksgiving day in St. Paul’s (July 7, 
1814), when the Prince Regen » Roya } he two Houses of 
Parliament, went in all state he me sar the 
“Te Deum” sung f -storation of th he Prince 
Regent I ream-coloured horses, was 





ho was warmly greeted by 
the most magnificent proces- 
“io seen in the streets of the metropolis. The 

‘the Prince Regent from the carriage 


accom panit 
the dense mit 










t hand of t 









of he il, bearing the Sword of State, 
ist ht hand of the Prince. 
eft to take the cor 












ze the use of 
lowed the mode, 


y be attributed to 








Duke wa 
ntinent of Lurope 


s appointed Com- 
He was 
Napoleon landed in France. 
1y at Brussels on the 11th April, 









y at the Con 
yiug from Vi.nua, he joi 





into a state of intense excite- 
; of the battle of Waterloo. Par- 
s after the battle, a message from the 
nent to enable his Royal Highness 
td-¥ hal the Duke of Weilington. 
been read in the Lords, the Earl 
to the Duke's disinterestedness in 
1 appears to us to possess great value and interest. 
ie Duke from a long personal knowledge of him, 
and could say, that he never knew a more disinterested man. Since his 
appointment to high command, there could not but have been many 
occasions when he must have been in difficult and even distressed cir- 
cumstanccs; and yet he had never made any applications for money. 











to Fi 








» could speak of t 

















st have involved him in c derable difficulties, though, at that 
, g applications on behalf of others, he never 





3,1815, Earl Bathurst in the Lor?s, and Viscount 
Jjommons, moved the following resolution :— 





Castiere 


** That 


lington, for 





is House be given to Field Marshal the Duke of Wel- 
he consummate abilities, unexampled exertions, and irresistible 
ardour, ¢i yed by him on the i8th June, on which cay asplendid and de- 
cisive victors s gained over the French army comr led by Bonaparte in 
1, whereby tie glory of the British nation was ex , and the territories 
ally the King of the Netherlands were prowcted from spoliation and 
invasion.” 











The motion was put and agreed to in both Houses, without dissent and 
amid loud cheering. 

In the Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed a 
grant of £200,000, for the purpose of building and furnishing a house, fit 
jor the residence of the Duk« of Wellington. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

The thanks of both Houses were afterwards voted to many officers of 
distinction in the Duke’s army ; and to Marshal Prince Blucher, the 
Prussian army, and to the allied troops under the Duke’scommand. A 
motion was afterwards made in the House ef Commons by Lord Castle- 
res for an address to the Prince Regent, that he would be pleased to 
give directions for erecting a national monument in honour of the vic- 
tory at Waterloo, and in commemoration of those who gloricu:ly fell in 
achieving it. 

With Waterloo ended this great and striking series of thanks, felici- 
tations, and addresses from the grateful Legislature of a free State. 
With what an incomparable union of modesty and dignity they were 
received and acknowledged, has been seen. The Duke of Wellington 
was, indeed, a “ finished model of that respect for the public and for 
himself whieh makes the moral grandeur of power.” 









EMPLE-BAR ON THE NIGHT BEFORE THE DUKE’S 
FUNERAL. 

We have already de:cribed the funeral decorations which converted 
the ancient City gateway on both sides into a Roman funeral triumphal 
arch. But some additional details are necessary to enable the distant 
reader to imagine the scene presented by Temple-bar on the night 
before the Funeral, when the gigantic flambeaux and silvered urns, 
giving out huge volumes of gas-flame, threw a lurid light upon the sur- 
rounding objects. 

The two stories of the Funeral Arch were indicated by two silver cor- 
nicee. ‘The lower etory was marked out by a large horizontal cornice of 
very bold projection ; and these beautiful cornices being, with the entire 
enrichments, gilt in silver, stood out in strong relief from the black velvet 
and black cloth draperies which covered the arch. The draperies were 
looped up to large rings attached to ten silvered flambeaux, the latter 
five feet high, and disposed in an oval form on the top of the arch. The 
black draperies of the curtains were still further relieved by pendent 
silver wreaths of laurel encircling monograms of the Duke, and also by 
badges of his numerous orders. The opening of the curtains displayed a 
rich background of gold tissue, before which was placed the Duke’s 
coat of arms, executed in proper colours, and encompassed by flags and 
military trophies. 

The podia on each side of the arch were richly hung with black velvet, 
and relieved by central and boldly-executed trophies gilt in silver. The 
whole of the lower draperies were formed of black velvet, fringed and 
relieved by massive white drapery-ropes and tassels in black and white, 
and by silver ornaments. The projecting portions of the lower cornice 
over the four piers were sufliciently large to place a lion (the Duke’s 
crest) seated upon his haunchee, and bearing a shield. 

These striking cornices, enrichments, tiophies, flambeaux, and vases, 
all gilt in silver, reflected back from their glittering surfaces the bril- 
liant flames of gae which streamed out of the flambeaux and urns. 

During the whole of the week the streets through which the funeral 
procession was to pass were a good deal crowded by persons desirous of 
seeing the preparations. On Wednesday, the popular desire to peram- 
bulate the route of the procession reached its climax. Never, probably, 
on any day, not itself a day of show and spectacie, did Fieet-street and 
the Strand exhibit so dense a tide of human life. The free circulation 
of the thousands who filled the streets was a good deal impeded by the 
barriers put up from Temple-bar to St. Paul’s, to hinder the crowd upon 
the foot pavement from breaking in upon the procession. Another cause 
of obstruction was Temple-bar, which was literally besieged throughout 








a degree proportioned to their novelty and magnificence; and so com- 
pact was the crowd on both sides of the City barrier, that it was almost 
impossible during the day to fight one’s way through the arched foot- 
paths, and a work of no shght danger to get through the carriage way, 
80 continuous was the influx and reflux of vehicles passing. 


At night, wien the men of business had retired and left the thorough- | 


fare to the sight-seers, the neighbourhood of Temple-bar presented the 
crowds and the same appearance as at a public illumination. The pencil 
of Mr. Dodgson, in the Illustration on the preceding page, has succeeded 


in re-producing for our readers the picturesque scene presented by | 


Temple-bar on Wednesday night; but the moment chosen by the artist 
was alate hourinthe night. If the reader would imagine the scene 
about nine or ten o’clock, he must fill the roadway along Fleet-street and 
the Strand with vehicles so close together that a walking pace was alone 
possible. At Temple-bar, thousands of upturned faces were lit up by the 
glare from the tlambeaux on the top of the Bar; and so crowded were 
the streets, that to get quickly through the Bar, .t was necessary to run 


under the arched carriage way, at the risk of being crushed against the | 


During «ll this | The lame, the halt, and the deaf accumulate upon uX The next 


sides by the wheels, or trodden down by the horses. 
time, the streets were ankle-deep in mud and water from the incessant 
rains ; 
cloudless a day as broke upon the state obsequies of the Duke. 
gas was kept burning all night, and also next morning during the ad- 
vance of the funeral procession—the urns representing upon this occa- 
sion the incense-burners of classic antiquity. 





during the passing of the funeral cort? 
authorities, but because Lady Jersey being the grand-daughter of old 
Mr. Child, the banker, and the apartment over Temple-bar having been 
long rented from the City by that firm as a place of s:curity for bcoks 
and papers, her Ladyship had the right to occupy the Bar, and to avail 
herself of so excellent a position for seeing the funcrai cortége enter 
the City. 

The construction of the barriers in the City on Tuesday night 
deserves mention for the sake of the picturesque effects which it pro- 
duced. The night was thick and rainy; and the pav:ers who took up 
the flags at intervals along the kerbstone, and the workmen employed 
in ramming down the massive beams and nailing the horizontal railing, 
were agsisted by lads holding torches, which blazed away at every three 
or tour yards along Fleet-street.’ The figures of the stalwart workmen 
who were plying the mallet and hammer, thus seen by torchlight 
through the misty night, and the faces of the bystanders and lookers on, 
produced some +triking effects, which would have turnished the old 
Dutch masters with not a few subjects for their canvas. 

The demeanour of the crowds on Wednesday night was in the highest 

gree orderly and well disposed. The predominance of persons in 
ning in the streets gave a gravily to their appear: 


g t 
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ince 





ming to the cecasion, and one which promised we 
prevailing on the great day of the funeral. 

The great thor« 
sented an unparaileled scene during the night. Soon after micnight 
vehicles began to pourin from all points of the compass: and tor two 
or three hours before daybreak there was hardly a high-road icading to 











the metropolis which did not present the spectacle of a continuous | 


stream of carriages. Now and then a band of pedestrians, who had 
been walking all night from some suburban town or village, asked the 
policeman on duty how far it was to Westminster-bridge or Blackiriars ; 
and then, through mud and rain, pursued their toilsome journey with 
unabated vigour and cheerfulness. Thousands in the metropolis never 
went to bed at all. 
rewarded our readers do not now require to be told. 


WELLINGTON TRIBUTES. 
Being an Answer to ceriain Correspondents. 


is “ Legion.” 


There is no end of them. 


At the present 
They 


THE name of the writers of verse 
moment they are out like the floods. 
pour upon us without measure—and beyond measare. 


may serve to the 
venient law. But it is a far harder lot to have to methodise the 
madness of others, and pass them off for sane. This feat we have beea 
expected to accomplish for some scores if not hundreds of individuals, 
whe seem to think that by the Duke of Weillington’s death they have in 
some mysterious manner been gifted with the “fine frenzy,” which 
Shakspeare predicates of the poet, and thereby justified in requesting us 
to print and publish their verees to his memory. Their number, fortu- 
nately, precludes us from the possibility of granting the request of one 
tithe of them, even if the quality were at all equal to the quantity; 
and most of the authors have to be reminded of the Italian poet’s dic- 
tum in regard to good intentions mainly serving fur pavement toa 
e:rtain hopeless but never-needing-to-be-mentioned region. Nevertheless, 
such acknowledgment as we may we are willing torender, and shall pass 
in review a few of these invaluable copyrights, which have to dread, as 
we conjecture, no copy-wrorg, as Tom Hood phrased it, on either side of 
the Atlantic. 

The mountain Parnassus has steps, or degrees, for all aspirants. At 
the foot may be seen anxious pilgrims, “numerous as midges in the 
sunny beam,” who have just begun to count their syllables on their 
finger-tips, but as yet have not learned to count them correctly; and, 
having no ear, are, besides, totally regardless of rhyme and accent—to 
say nothing of sense, grammar, or syntax. <A few specimens may amuse 
our readers. The first we light upon claims attention in right of her sex. 
The lady’s qualifications will become apparent in a stanza or two:— 

Thou hast coped with the nations and millions in war, 
Thou bast smiled on the worid, thoa Weljington star ; 


And made England the diamond and wonder of earth ; 
Thou hast Joved her and left her, son of Erin by birth. 


Farewell to thee, England, remember me, then. 

My heart has been thine, and I’ve made theea gem: 
I've baffled thy enemies with the sound of my voice— 
Then remex ber, oh, Eng'and, the son of thy choice. 


Round the brow of ovr statesman the laurels entwined ; 
Drop a tear of regret o’er his sonl-telling mind. 

As ye pass by his tomb, where his ashes are /aid, 

Breathe a sigh for the great warrior, statesman, and guide, 


We cannot compliment cur next correspondent on having either the 
daring fervor or careless elegance of the lady; he is also a trifle more 
grammatical; but his metre would bear mending, and his diction is not 
always what it should be. We meet with a jar even in the second line ; 
and some violent compressicn of a syliabie in the first :— 

O’er W Zilington’s céath behold a nation weep, 
The soldier and the sidtesmaa now lies asieep. 


We are also told— 


The laurels he was destined in his life to win, 
Have been throughout the world most clearly seen! 


In verse equally valuable, the various victories of Wellingtom are re- 


counted, in lines varying from ten to fourteen or fifteen syllables, doubt. 
less té the great convenience of the writer, and to be justified only on that 
principle... Of the manner of their celebration, a few lines will give 
some notion :— 

Assaye and Argaun he brought to know their fate, 

For which he was awarded a Sword and Plate. 

At Copenhagen he went the atfairs to seitie, 

And here alike displayed a warrior’s mettle. 


A little of such “ poetry” will eatiate the most voracious reader. 


Our next rhymer dates from Chambers’ printing-office, Edinburgh. 


The writer has not yet learned to spell, but he has an uncle, an 






couraging his men, when the balls were flying like hail, and never cow- 
ring nor seeking shelter behind diches or rocks, as some have stated.” 
After this specimen of the young printer’s prose, our readers will 
scarcely desire his poetry ; but they may take our word for it, that it is 
rather worse than better. 

Another correspondent rises to his highest flight in the following con- 
cluding stanza of his brief lyric :— 

With heart-felt grief, thy loss deplore, 
The brightest jewel in Victory’s ccown— 





and no one was sanguine enough to hope for so brilliant and | 
The | 
| Notwithstanding tl 
. | but a sublime poetical exaggeration—the writer spins from his fe 
Temple-bar was occupied by Lady Jersey and a party of her friends | F 88 pins fron his fertile 
not by avy favour of the City | 


i for the good order | 
s | 


hfares and suburban roads of the metropolis pre- | 


How richly all this curiosity and perseverance were | 


There is a| 
madness, which like Hamict’s, has a method in it; and this method 
madman for a very suitable and altogether con- 


Has death ta’en trom its setting. No more 
Shail mortal eye see that jem of world renown, 
This wri'er also needs a lesson in orthography. Another, too, spells 
“ Brittania” with two t's, perhaps for the sake of emphasis; and, 
in order to be just, both to the tutelary goddess and the laud she pro- 
tects, repeats the surplus literal in “ Brittain.” Oae truth, however, 
he tells in apostrophising the departed :— 


| The proud oaes of the world, and all of hig h degree, 


Exalted higher are by justly honouring thee. 


manuscript ode we adventure upon begins— 


When I first heard of the Warrior's death, 
lt "mazed my soul and stopped my breath. 





is estoppal of his breath—which, of course, ia nothing 


brains some fifty verses, which he piquantly entitles, ‘‘ Shadows of tae 
late Duke of Wellington.” Such shadows! Tue seer sees his hero in 
the different scenes of his career, and records his second seeing in euch 
Stanzas as this, and so spelled :— 

I see the Martial Pier by his Sovereign’s side 

With nob'e form supporting the Sword ot State, 

Graced with honours Englana’s pride, 

Titles of his fame to many to numerate.” 


The author, however, is not always so “ coldly correct” in his “ like end- 
ings.” The following is a daring exceeption :— 





I ses the Minister of State on british toards 

With sovereign trust the nation ruding, 

Amid tie gaze of piers end Lords, 

A nation’s policy and statesman’s powers diffusing. 





Strange to say, the advantages of education, even such as is accorded 
by our universities, do not secure writers, when they attempt veree, 
from falling into rolecisrms and errors. Here now is a poem dated from 
“—— College, Cambridge,” which opens thus fatally :— 











Oh raise the banners high that waved of yore 
Triumph, and o'er the blood-sianed fields of Spain, 
And rouse again to life those c: 3 roar 





That rolled weir thupdess o’er ihe belgic p'ain. 


In the 


” 


next stanza we are twice told to“ let them weve and let them 
roar ;” and in the third, his knell “ rouses nobles” and “ wakes the 
savage.” A few siapzas on, the last trump shail * rouse and call them;” 
and a little afterwards the Spaniard is commanded to remember “ how 
armies back, like ebbing tides, would ro//.” ‘hus, it would appear, that 
im the first stanza just quoted, we have the writei’s entire stock of poetic 
diction. “ Wave,” * roar,” “ rouse,” * roll,” do persistent service through 





| some eighteen stanzas, in which there is not one suggestive of an image 


or a thought worth a moment’s consideration 

But this is better than 1 rong of the * Mocking Bird.’ A Disraeli 
in verse robs the ode on General Moove of its etaucture and tone, and 
thus transfers it te Wellington :— 








| Throagh the ccurts of St. Paut’s rolled the music along, 
| As the body was borne bsiore us; 





No: a voice disturbe ne odious throng, 
| Not a sound broke the swell of the chorus, 





And thus through the remaining stanzas, 
A heavy charge of mediocrity lies against ‘ Lines occasioned by the 
late Duke’s Death.” The Republican party is described as— 
Those who bent their frowns 
Un Kings, and crushed their crowas? 


This writer also tells us that our kero 
Hath !cst his living breath, 
And marched the roads of death, 
And comes no more. 


But enough of such platitudes. We hasten to another quarry. Here 
we have a Doctor of Divinity, a clergyman of the Cuuren of Englaad, 
who commends his production to us in the following mysterious terms, 
| which he repeats in a second and third letter, “ As an elegy that, from 
its English verbiege and terse style, harmonises with the character of him 
whom it commemorates.” What can a D.D. and a rectcr of an English 
parish mean by this same “ verbiage”’—of * verbiage,” too, harmonising 
with the Duke of Wellington, who never was guilty of using it, awd con- 
sisting with a “terre style.” it is plain that this learned gentle- 
man does not understand the languege in which he writes. We 


suspect that he means to commend his poem as an example 
of pare Saxon English; but what hope may we entertain that 


such & man can write either English, or Saxon, or French, who, being 
classically educated, and having obtained a Doctor's degree, could fail 
into such an error? The Elegy, however, has a Greek motto, from Luke's 
Gospel. This, Lowever, does not preclude similar misappropriations of 
terms in his stanzas. The writer is an ecclesiastical male .Wa/aprop, and 
canvot conceal his relationship. He begins with piously des.ring that 
we should not eay of his hero that he is either“ departed” or “ gone,” 
though dead, and then proceeds— 


Oh no, we are not persuaded, 

Though fourscore years have flown, 
That vigorous mina 1s jaded, 

That won frame broke down. 


Surely, no man, knowing the meaning of the word “jaded” would have 
used it in reference to a corse, notwithstanding the hard necessity of 
rhyme, had he cultured his mind in the precise signification of words. 
| What, moreover, do the following four lines mean ? 


The life that aye was guarded 
| By Providence on high, 
| Which thousand dangers ward d, 
| Drove thousand perils by ! 


Before we can admit the reverend Doctor’s poetry into our columns he 
must really consult the English dictionary for the “ verbiage” which he 
vainly thinks he has already mastered. 

We take a leap at once from the pulpit to the level of Grub-street. In 
a Seven-dials halfpenny br ad-sheet, adorned with a choice wood- 
cut, we know what we have to expect. The thirg, too, has become 
already part of the land’s literature, and maintuins an existence inde- 
pendent of criticism. We make no apology, therefore, for presenting 
the following characteristic efusion on the “ Death of the Duke of Wei- 
lington.” ‘There is, with all its bad grammar and metre, a smack of the 
true old Percy ballad about it; and it is evident!y the genuine produc- 
tion of one ot the Catnach regulars :— 


DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


O Britons give ear to these lines I relate— 
There was never a General more bulder ; 
The leader in war, the pilot in state, 
A noble and gallant old soldier. 
Respected, reve:ed, beloved, too, and feared, 
No tyrant did e’er dare molest him ; 
He is gone, he is dead, bis bold spirit hath fled— 
The Duke of Wellington’s gone, and God rest him ! 


In the Councils of State of old England’s fate 
Our Queen be did oft call upon her: 

He is gone, we may see, aged near 83, 

| Fa)! of age, full of glory and honour. 

He fought and he conquer’d in France end in Spain— 
No power on earth could molest him ; 

And at great Waterloo he made Boney to rue: 
But he now is no more, and God rest him! 


old veteran, who “ followed the Duke’s army through the Pininsular | 


camaigne,” and who says “ people say what they like about the Duke’s 
severity to his soldiers—but he says he had to be severe, for he hada 


strange set to deal with—and, he says further, that he never could have | 


kept his comand, had he not ;jshewn am example by hanging some of 


them.” The writer, who gives this important information, thus continues | 


his uncle’s narrative :— And now since he (meaning the Duke) is gone,” 
“he (meaning his uncle) is still in the same mind, that the Duke’s 





He at Walmer did die; in his shrond he doth lie— 
The glory and pride of Britannia ; 

He maue tyrants to quake, and the world for to shake— 
Oar gallant and nobie commander, 

He was never seen fret; death and danger he met, 
And the friends of Britannia oft bless’a him : 

He has gone to that home where ke’il never return— 

| Our gallant old Duke, God rest him! 
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He never fear’d war’s alarms; when the drum beat to arms 
He acted bold, upright, and steady, 
He in glory would rage, the foe to engage, 
To conquer or die he was ready, 
A true gallant soldier of fame and renown, 
As a General well ¢id adore him ; 
He made tyrants relent, wherever he went, 
And Emporors trembled before him. 


Daath sent him a summons to call him away 
From the castle of Walmer, near Dover, 
He resign’d when it came, al! his honour and fame, 
And said now the battle is over. 
The enemics’ weapons he boldly defied, 
They trembled and fear’d te molest him, 
Io honour he lived, in glory he died— 
The Dake he has gone, God rest him ! 


In sad anguish so deep, Victoria did weep, 
When the tidings Britann‘a sad told her, 
She in grief did deplore, and she said never more 
Wiil Britannia behold her old soldier. 
Long in famed history he recorded sha}l be. 
In the garment of death they have laid him; 
To glory and fame he'll no mere mareh » gain— 
Our noble old Duke, God rest him ! 


Having thus commenced, we will proceed with other printed docu- 
ments, which it has been unreasonably expected that we should 
reprint. First are “ Elegiac Stanzas, by Thomas R. J. Polson "—for 
which Moore has evidently supplied the model. They will not do, how- 
ever. In the last stanza, the bard of Enniskillen proposes that 
Temple of Peace should be erecte 
concludes with stating that— 

This temple already seems raised to his honczur, 
Let Fame, therefore tate the sad dvty upon her, 
To write an inscription with erguisite Anish, 


Which Time shall but brighten instead of diminish! 





And thus, with breaking Priscian’s head, Mr. Polson, most ‘ exquisitely 
fin:shes” his example of stanza-writing, like a true Hibernian, 

Ano her egregious rhymer, whose name we refrain from quoting, 
although he has himself printed it, speculates samewhat profanely as to 
the r.ception which will be accorded to Wellington by the illustrious 
dead who have preceded him: 








There the souls of just Britons will joyfully meet thee. 
re love ever g.ows, 
# torveaily qreet thee, 





And the tamed virgin (jaceu too, admured by her foas. 






Nor will there be wanting ths loya! devotion 
Of the patriots Effingham, Ralvigh, and Biake ; 

Galiant Redney, Wolfe, Moore, and the guardian of th’ ocaan, 
Even Nelson, whose constancy death could pet chake ! 





e 


There also wi!l greet thee the stars of the senate— 
Pitt, Wilberforce, Burke, an y corfidwat Peel, 
Who discreet'y re. ised his politica’ tumet ;-—- 
How congenial the feeings ail Unese must reveal! 





ave an ode, evidently aiming at the style 
and rhyt m of the laure.te’s poem. We should not at ail wonde: 
the author thought his tye better of the twain. We may take thi 
a true specimen ot * neither terse ner Rnglish, with plenty 
the true and the lyric limp in ics hit, 
which Mr. Peunyson, it! wledged, has been r.ther ‘oo tree 
in the use himecif. But laureate’s cuprieces can be reduced to 
cadence and Iaw. Our present rhymer boidly despires both, and pnr- 
aues his own course, regardless of rule. Tae first sextrain characterises 
the whole :— 


In the printed form, 
il 





ol 


Vadapr yp ETACe its diction, ot 


icEn 





the 
thie 








il ing thy country’s clory to save, 
E’er daring in peri! and s rife, 
And cool when cannon bals were rife. 


“ Were hot,” would have made a better antithesis betwen the beginning 
and end of the line. t \ 
“ amazing swiftness” of Tate and Brady. 
Thy mind, with thy greatness risinz, 
As Alpine heights, so surprising— 
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When, from a long and toilsome war, 
Arrived the gallant Wellington ; 
And. brighter than the Ducal star 
___ Upon his breast, his brave deeds shone; 
Foremost the British Commons were 
On him bright honours to confer. 


. Such is the spawn of verse to which “ great occasions ” give birth. 
‘, he public may judge of editorial responsibilities by being thus 
occasionally” made aware of the unconscionable amount of trash 
that has to be waded through, in order to do justice to the pos- 
sible merit that may be somewhere hid in the heap—the solitary diamond 
among the rubbish. We feel confident that the examples we have given 
will speak for themselves, and demonstrate the large proportion of the 
worthless to even the merely tolerable. Having vindicated our diligence 
and equity, we leave the proofs and the results to the judgment of the 
reader. J. A. H. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S STATE FUNERAL. 
HAVING already noticed the State Funerals bestowed on some of 
England's greatest heroes, we this week recur to that of the Lord Pro- 
tector Oliver Cromwell, whose interment, it is alleged by the historians of 
the day, was conducted with a pomp which exeeeded in magnificence 
that of any crowned head of these realms. 





In the next we have something to match the | 


| the 


which epithet so “ curprises” the writer inte an ecstasy, that he forgets | 
to supply the verb to the nominative “ mind,” and so leaves the sentence | 


for ever unfinished. 
of the composition is mean; but will 
flashes as these :— 


Of Waterloo we oft will tell, 

Where many a bold hero fell ; 

And thy renown for ever seal’d, 

When the hearts of Frenchmen failed. 

Ja ‘ancy’s ear ts heard the sound, 

To which British hearts rebouoad ; 

When loud proclaims the thrilling cry, 

Victory ! as Wellington drew nigh. 

“ Up, Guards! and at them,” the hero | For a brighter and happier crown ; 
spoke, Therefore for thes we'll not sorrow, 

Words of magi¢ charm to break the yoke | Thinking bitterly of to-morrow. 

O! Bonaparte’s fell power, | While ‘round cur hearts hope is gleam- 

Whieh o'er Europe's weal did Jour. j 

In distant lands thy name is known, 

We Britons hail thee for our own. 


scarcely be prepared for such 


, Of thy warlike deeds the glory, 
And thy laurels so gory, 

| Have due meed of praises won. 

| We would not let thee go se soon, 
Though thou didst enjoy a long day, 

| Free from martial broil and fray. 

;But thou hast left thy earthly re- 

nown, 


ing 
| And our eyes with pleasure beaming. 
! 


This comes of setting a bad example in style. Here is bathos for 
pathos, with a vengeance. ‘“ Within the lowest deep,” it would seem, 
as Milton said, “‘ A lower deep still yawns.” 


Thou hast left a ne'er dying fame, 
While valor and worth shali remain, 
To other heroes a bright star, 
Shedding tby luminous light ’far. 


The rhythm of the last line issomething delicious. In the last couplet 
we are contidentially informed— 


The hero lives in the poet’s lines, 
la glory in the tomb he reclines. 


If he had no better chance of living than in such lines as these, the 
destiny of the hero of Waterloo would be singularly desperate. 

Enough of this pertinacious gentleman. We must now introduce 
another of the tribe, who has not yet learned either to count or spell 
one who loudly calleth— 


England, O England, mourn for the brave! 
And concludes with asking— 


And to whom did you that great victory owe, 
Was it not to Wellington, our galland herd ? 


We regret that we cannot extend our approbation to a long poem by 
the Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, who, we should think, had eon- 
spired with our D.D., in presenting us with a specimen of “ English 
verbiage.” ‘To another lady, M. W. C., we can speak kindly and truly: 
her verses are not correct enough, nor “ terse” enough, for insertion ; 
but they manifest poetic feeling, and show a delicacy of touch which 
promises future elegance. 

The poems that remain for examination are ambitious; and for more 
than one the “ usual remuneration” is demanded. We must now, there- 
fore, be careful, and assume, like Mephistopheles, the doctor's toga, To 
W. T. Y. we beg to remark, that seven heroic couplets do not make a 
sonnet; a certain disposition of rhymes is needful to accomplish that 
feat. ‘To 8. M. M. we would intimate that “ Freedom” and “ read on” 
are not rhymes that leave us “ free” to * read on ;” and accordingly we 
yield to the necessity of stopping at the third stanza, Ere we “ shutile 
off” the MS., however, the last two lines arrest our attention :— 


For thou, of her sons, was the greatest in Story. 
And who may /e be, that shall stand ia thy oom? 


To KE. H. we respectfully reply that we cannot accept such literal 
Tenderings as the following for oracular interpretations ;— 


The vanqnish’d Bonaparte, 
In spite of mad ambition, 
Made pitifal submission ; 
Then burst his mighty heart! 
Whilst Wellington's high mission, 
Was crowned with glory then ; 
And first of living men 
Was his sublime position. 


The reader will, probably, guess that the remainder | 


tained towards Royalty, and every ceremony and ensign by which it was 


| he assumed the pageantry of a King. 


| When he obtained the Protec- 
| torate, the 


escutcheon of Cromwell was invariable placed in the centre 


| of the national ensign (substituted for those of Royalty), and both upon 
| 





CROMWELL LYING IN STATE.—FROM A*CONTEMPORARY PRINT. 






n His funeral was truly regal, “far too costly and 
an archetraytre,” as he was indignantly termed by 
Chronieler. Somerset House was selected for the lying 
and it is a strange coincidence, that the body of 
General Monk, who upset Cromwell’s system of Government, also lay in 
state at t ame place. The following description of the lying in state 
we take from “ Noble's Memoirs of the Protectoral House of Cromwell,” 
theceremonial of the funeral being from one of the the Harleian MSS., 
which itself is a leaf from the Mercurius Politicus, the newspaper of the 
day. 


The following is the manner of the Lying in State :—-“ The corpse of 





“ Harleian 
in state of Cromwell ; 


he s 


| his late Highness having been embalmed, end wrapped in a sheet of 





lead, was, on the 26th day of Sept., 1658, about ten o’clock at night, 
privately removed from Whitehall to Somerset House, being only 
attended by his own domestic officers and servants, as the Lord Cham- 
berlain and Comptroller of the Household, the Gentlemen of the Life- 
guard, the Guard of Halberdiers, and divers other officers and servants ; 
two Heralds-of-Arms went next before the corpse, which was placed in 
a mourning hearse, drawn by six horses, in which manner it was carried 
to Somerset House, where it remained some days in private until things 
were in readiness to expose it in state to a public view, which was per- 
formed with the following order and ceremony :—The first room at 
Somerset House, where the epectators entered (formerly the presence 
chamber), was completely hung with black; at the upper end whereof 


was placed a cloth of state, with a chairof state underthe same. Thesecond | 


large room, formerly the privy chamber, was hung with black, with a 
cloth and chair of state under the same. The third room, formerly the 
withdrawing room, was hung with black cloth, with a chair of state in 
it, as the former. All which three large rooms were completely fur- 
nished with scuteheonsa of his Highness’s arms, crowned with the Im- 
perial crown ; and at the head of each cloth of state was fixed a large 
majestic scutcheon, fairly painted and gilt, upon taffity. The fourth 
room, where both the corpse and effigies did lie, was completely hung 


with black velvet, and the roof was ceiled with velvet; and a large | 
canopy, or cloth of state, of black velvet, fringed, was placed over the | 
The efligies itself being appa- | 


effigies—made to the life, in wax. 
relled in a rich suit of uncut velvet; robed in a little robe of purple 
velvet, laced with a rich gold lace, and furred with ermins. Upon 
the kirtle was the Royal large robe, of the like purple velvet, laced and 


furred with ermins, with rich strings and tassels of gold; the kirtle | 


being girt with a rich embroidered belt, whereon was a fair sword, richly 
gilt, and hatched with gold, hanging by the side of the effigies. 
right hand was the golden sceptre, representing government; in the 
left hand the globe, denoting principality; upon the head a purple 
velvet cap, furred with ermin, signifying regality. Behind the head was 
placed a rich chair of state, of tissned gold, and upon the cushion 
which lay thereon was placed an Imperial crown, set with precious 
stones. The body of the effigies lay ‘upon a bed of state, covered with a 
large pall of black velvet, under whieh there was spread a fine Holland 
sheet, upon six stools of tissue cloth of gold. On the side of the bed of 
state was placed a rich sait of complete armour, representing his late 
Highness's command as General. At the feet of the effigies stood his 
crest, according to the custom of ancient monuments. 

“ The bed of state, whereon the effigies did thus lie, was ascended unto 
by two steps, covered with the aforesaid pall of velvet, the whole work 
being compassed about with rails and bailasters covered with velvet; at 
each corner whereof there was placed an upright piliar covered with 
velvet, upon the tops whereof were the four supporters of the Imperial 
arms, bearing banners or streamers crowned. The pillars were adorned 
with trophies of military honour, carved and gilt; the pedestals ofthe pillars 
had shields and crowns, gilt, which completed the whole work. Within 
the rails and ballasters stood eight great silver candlesticks or standarte, 
almost five feet high, with virgin-wax tapers of three feet long; 
next unto the candlesticks there were set upright in sockets the four 
great standards of his Mighness’ arms, the guydons, great banners, and 
banrolls of war, being all of taffity, very mchly gilt and painted. The 
cloth of state, which covered the bed and the effigies, had a majestic 


soutcheon; and the whole room was fully and completely adorned with | 


taffity scutcheons; several of his late Highness’ gentlemen attending bare- 


prevent disorder. After which, the effigies was several days shown in 
another room, standing upon an ascent under a rich cloth of state, 


| vested in Royal robes, having a sceptre in one hand, and a globe inthe 
| other, a crown on his head, his armour lying by him at a distance ; and 


| gether with the other ensigns of honour. 


the banner, banrolls, and standards being placed round about him, to- 
The whole room, which was 
spacious, being adorned in a majestical manner; and several of his 
late Highness’ gentlemen attending about the efligies bare-headed, in 
which manner the effigies continued until the solemnization of the 
funeral. 

“ Onthe 23d of November, the day appointed for the funeral, the effigies 
having been beheld by those persons of honour and guality which came 
to attend it, it was removed and placed on a hearse, richly adorned and 
set forth with scutcheons and other ornaments, the effigies itself being 
vested with Royal robes, sceptre, &c., as given above. After it had been 
awhile thus placed in the middle of the room, when the time came that 
it was to be removed into the carriage, it was carried on the hearse by 
ten of the gentlemen of his Highness forth into the court, where a 


| canopy of state very rich, was borne over it by six other gentlemen till 


Whatever contempt Cromwell, before he became Protector, enter: | 


a) 
d as a memorial of the hero, and | denoted, it is patent that no sooner was he invested with the power, than | 


it was brought and placed on the carriage, at each end whereof was a 
| seat, wherein sat two of the gentlemen of his Highness’ bedchamber, 
the one at the head, the other at the feet of the effigies. The pall, being 
made of velvet and fine linen, was very large, extending on each side of 
| the carriage, to be borne by persons of honour appointed for that pur- 
| pose. The carriage itself was adorned with plumes and sctucheons, and 
wus drawn by six horses, covered with black velvet, each of them like- 
| wise adorned with plumes of feathers. 
“From Somerset House to Westminster the streets were railed in and 
| strewed with sand, and all along the way through the Strand on each 
| side of the streets soldiers were placed without the rails, their ensigns 
wrapt in cypress mourning veils. The persons in mourning who attended 
| the solemnity were very numerous. 
“The manner of the proceeding 








In the | 


to the interment was briefly this :— 
First, a Knight-Marshal advanced on 
horsebacx with his black truncheon, 
tipt at both ends with gold, attended 
by his deputy and thirteen men on 
horseback, to clearthe way. After 
him followed the poor mea of West- 
minster in mourning gowns and 
ods, murching two by two; next 
f.llowed the servants 
f all qualities, who at- 
@ funeral: also, all the 
his Highness, as well 
superior, as well those 
household as without, 


unto them 





', watermen, &.: the ser- 
Officers of the Lord 
Sheriffs of the City 





r Knights of Windsor, 
gowns and hoods; secretaries, 
clerks, and other officers belonging 
to the Army, Admiralty, Treasury, 
Navy, aud Exchequer offices; officers 
in cummand of the fleet; oflicera 
in e aand of the army; Com- 
rs of Excise and of the 
Committee of the Navy; 
Comaiissioners of Approbation o 
Preachers; oilicers and clerks be- 
longing to the Privy Council ; clerks 
of the Council ; clerks of both Houses 
of Parliament ; his Highness’ physi- 
cians; head officers of the army ; 
the chief officers and aldermen of 
London ; Mastersin Chancery ; coun- 
sellers; Judges of the Admiralty; 
Masters of Requests; Judges in 
Wales; Barons of the Exchequer; 
Judges of both Benches; the Lord Mayor of London; persons allied 
in blool to his Highness; the members of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons; public Ministers and Ambassadors of foreign States and 
Princes; then the Holland Ambassador, alone, whose train was borne 
up by four gentlemen: next to him the Portugal Ambassador, whose 
train was borne up by four Knights of the Order of Christ ; and, thirdly, 
the French Ambassador, whose train was also held up by four persons of 
quality ; Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal; Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury ; the Lords of the Privy Council; the Chief Mourner, 
and those persons that were his assistants. A great part of those of the 
nobler sort were in close mourning, the rest in ordinary. : 

“* They were divers hours in passing, and in their passage disposed into 
several divisions, each division being distinguished by drums and 
trumpets, a standard or a banner borne by a person of honour and his 
assistant, and a horse covered and led: of which horses four were covered 
with black cloth and seven with velvet. These being passed in their 
order, at length followed the carriage with the effigies. On each side of 
the carriage were borne the banrolls, being twelve in number, by twelve 
persons of honour; and several pieces of his Highness’ armour were 
borne by eight honourable persoas, officers in the army. After those 
neble persons that supported the pail fol'owed Garter King-at-Arms, 
attended by a gentleman on each side, bareheaded ; next him the Chief 
Mourner and those lords and noble persons that were supporters and as- 
sistants to the Chief Mourner; next fellowed the horse of honour, in a 
very rich equipage, led in a long rein by the Master of the Horse. In 
the close followed the guard of halberdiers and the warders of the 
Tower. 

“The whole ceremony was managed with very great state to West- 
minster, many thousands of people being spectators. At the west gate 
of the Abbey Church the hearse, with the efligies thereon, was taken off 
the carriage by those ten gentlemen who moved it before, who passing 
on to enter the church, the canopy of state was, by the same persons, 
borne over it again, and in this magnificent manner they carried it to the 
east end of the abbey, and placed in a noble struciure, which was raised 
there on purpose to reeeive it, where it remained some time exposed to. 
public view, the cerpse having been some days before interred in Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, in a vault prepared for the same, 

“ The hearse, or bed of state, wherein the effigies did lie in Westminsterr 
Abbey, was thus adorned, his effigies curiously made to the life was: 
| habited in a fine shirt of Holland lace; a doublet and breeches of the 
Spanish fashion, which was with great skirts, and close at the knees, being 
made of uncut velvetof a gray colour; with silk stockings, shoe-strings 
and garters suitable, richly laced with gold lace, black Spanish leather 
| shoes, and gold buttons; upon this, a surcoatof purple velvet, coming as 
| low as the knee, richly laced with gold lace; over this a Royal robe of 
purple velvet, being about four yards long, lyned with crimson richly 
laced with gold lage, and rich cordings and bosses of purple and goid, 
| with s fair gilt sword about him: a rich crown on his head beset with 
stones of various coleurs: a mound in his left hand, a scepire in his 
right hand; band and enuffs of the best Holland and richly laced (and. 
is laid on a pall of velvet of four ¢core yards, and that on a sheet of sixty 
ells of Holland); that on a eloth of state, cushion of the same under - 
his Highness’s head; that on a quilt laid upon s frame of wood) 
| beautifully carved. His head lay to the east and upperend of the 
| church, his feet to the west or lower end of the same. On each side- 

were places made where stood his Highness’s armour, richly gilt ; at the - 

foot, coat, mantle, helmet amd crest, sword and target, a great lion,, 
| gilded spurs, gauntlets ; all these within a rail blacked and gilded, sup- 
ported with fuir pillars or columns, whose capitals were richly gilded and 
based, and all being adorned within and without with seutcheons, and 
five majestic scuteheons, and with great and small embossed shields, 
pennons, peanencils, crowned escrolls of several mottoes and badges, alb 
which were completely done by the six painters appointed by the 
Council. The banners, bandrolls, standards, independant of the standards. 
of England, Ireland, and Seoctland, were very numerous, all bore the 
mottoes of Cromwell's family in its varied branches, and were made of 
rich silk, and were arranged about the eiligies, umder the direction of 
Mr. Bishe, Garter King-at-Arms. At the Restoration the above magnifi- 
cent hearse was broken in pieces, and the effigies of Cromwell, after 
hanging from a window at Whitehall, shared the same fate. 

“And this,” says the reporter of the MJercurius Politicus, “is the last 
ceremony of honour, and less could not be performed to the memory of 
him to whom posterity will pay (when envy is laid asleep by time), more 
honour than we are able to express.” 

The whole expense of this magnificent funeral amounted to the then 
enormous sum of £28,000 ; the poor undertaker, a Mr. Rolt, according te 


in 

















headed round about the bed of state in mourning, and other servants ° authentic record “being paid but a small portion, if any, of his bill.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Eayrt, Nunste, Panestine, et Syrie. Dessins PHOTOGRAPMIQUES 
RECUEILLIS PENDANT les ANNEES 1849, 1850, et 1851; et accompagneés 
d'un Texte Explicatif. Par Maxime pu Camp. Paris: Gide et J. 
Baudry. 

The PuHotocrapnic Atsum. Part IIl.—Bogue. 

When Arago introduced the discovery of Daguerre to the attention of 

the French Academy of Sciences, he, in the course of his address, specu- 

lated on the probable employment of the Daguerréotype by the Egyptian 


| 


| 
! 
| 
| 


TED LONDON N 


A Fortyicut tn IREGAND 

Albemarle-street. 
Another book has been added tothe many already written upon that 
fruitful subject—Ireland; and its author (Sir Francis Head), like each 
of his predecessors, professes not only to furnish us with “a true and 


| particular” account of the causes which have led to the moral and social 


degradation of the Irish peasantry, but also to designate the remedies 
which must infallibly and speedily operate a great national regene- 


ration. Unlike, however, the generality of those who have already 


Institute for copying the Temple of Thebes and the Tombs of Karnac, | 


with their myriads of hieroglyphics. The iodised silver tablet of 
Daguerre was tried for this purpose, both in Egypt and in Central 
America ; bat, from causes not then understood, it failed to receive a 
perfect impression of the objects illuminated by the cloudless sun of 
southern climes. The calotype process of Mr. Fox Talbot was subse- 
quently introduced ; and upon paper prepared according to the directions 


perfectly that which they failed to effect by the discovery they purchased 
from their own great dioramic painter, Daguerre. The cause of this is not 


perfectly intelligible ; we shall, however, attempt, in as few words as pes- 
sible, to convey this information. 

The agent by which the chemical change necessary for the production 
of any photographic picture is brought about, is not the luminous prin- 
ciple of the sun's rays—nor is it the calorific power. Im common phrase, 


handled this knotty question, Sir Francis Head lays no claim to “local 
knowledge,” or “ long residence,” or “ intimate acquaintance with the 
wants and wishes of the people,” whose grievances he proposes to re- 
dress, Nor has he recourse to any of those various other clap-traps on 
which puffing writers base their pretensions to instruct us, for the pur- 
pose of enlisting our sympathies in his behalf—not at all: he boldly 
avows an utter ignorance of his sudject, and then gallantly rashes, un- 
aided by hand-book or advice, to perform what was generally con- 
sidered, before his successful achivvement, as an all but hopeless under- 
taking. A fortnight was the time originally allotted for the completion 


} » . > P . * se Hanes 7 he 
of the English experimentalist, French travellers are now doing most | of his task ; but confidential communications with the peasantry and the 


police, during a five days’ trip through what was represented to him as 
the most distressed district of the country sufficed ; and then, our clever 


it i i $ +6 | ist nsideri i inqui ft s. re e own, fully 
generally understood; and it is noS easy,in short compass, to make it | tourist, considering further inquiry superfluous, returned tot ? 


statesmen. 
Sir Francis Head is agraphic and an agreeable writer ; full of vivac 


| a: : ® ® - a tie 
and kindliness, ever alive to what is passing around him, with a keen 


it is neither the light nor the heat of the sun which is activein producing | 


the phenomena of photography; but a third agency, exhibiting physica 
powers of an entirely different order. This chemical power has been 
called Actinism, or ray-power; and the agencies with which it is always 
associated—light and heat—are in antagonistic relation to it; that is, 
the excess of either of the latter powers reduces the energy of the former 
One. It is found, by careful analysis of the sun-beam, at different sea- 
sons of the year, that the quantity, or energy of these principles is con- 
stantly varying; and observation has gone far to prove that similar de- 
viations prevail in different latitudes. ence 
e growth which are detected on the globe are referred 
rays. <As light and 
stinie or che and thus it 
nore sensi'ive than the iodisei plate of Daguetre be- 
of which 


2 


the uniforinity of those 


tie 
Y veget 

to variations in the physical condition of the solar 

mical power declines; is 

eame necessary for the recepiion of pictures in those clunes, 

the light is “one unclcuded splendour,” and the chemicai radiations, 

aper, particularly as modified by recent experiments 

u photographers, is now prepared ia that 

iliar state for receiving a decided impression from those radiations 

which, though strong in light, are weak in actini: The Collocion pro- 

cess displays this property yet more decidedly, so that we have now the 

means of adjusting our sensitive tablets to the conditious of our own 
temperate climes, or to those of the inter-tropical climes, where 


s for cver unchangeably bright. 


he French have been the first to avail themselves of this improved 
knowledge, and the publication at the head of this article is the result 
of their enterprise. The patent restrictions, which shackled the art in 
this country, have been the principle cause of our losing that priority in 
a great step, which otherwise we should, without doubt, have main- 
tained. These are, however, now removed, and in the “ Paotographic 
Album,” published by Mr. Bogue, we have the first fruits of photo- 
graphic freedom. 

M. Maxime du Camp, being charged with an archzological mission to 


he East, by the Minister of Public Instruction, availed himself of pho- | 


tography to secure for his countrymen and the world truth-telling re- 


presentations of those scenes and sites which religion and history have | 


hallowed by their associations. 

Egypt, Nubia, Palestine, and Syria are countries which but fewcan 
visit; yet they are, all and each, associated so closely with the Christian 
faith, and the story of the progress of civilisation, that every intelligent 
reader desires to be familiarised with those distant lands. The pencil of 
the sun-beam has painted, in all nature’s truth, the temples and the 
tombs which rose under the influence of the mysterious belief in the 
gods of the Nile. 
gigan'ic works of the Pharaohs and the earlier Egyptian Kings, drawn 
as they now remain, half buried in the encroaching sands of the desert. 
The series of 125 plates gives us the most truth-telling views of moeques 
of Cairo and the tombs of Suitans ; the Pyramid of Cheops and the 
Sphynx, those eternal mysteries; andthe Temples of Denderah, of Luxor, 
aud of Karnac; the Statue of Memnon, those coloasal monoliths which 
prociaim the engineering skill of the Egyptians ; and other scenes and 
subjects from that strange land. From Palestine we have the Mosque of 
O nar, the church of the Holy Sepulehre. Syria furnishes views from the 
Temple of Jupiter, and the other relics of that poetical mythology 
which saw dimly, as through a mist, the spiritual power behind external 
nature, with the ruins of which Baalbeck is now spread. 

Such is the remarkable etory told to the eye of the student at home by 
those pictures. We are now familiarized with their productions ; the 
magic, which was connected with the phenomenon of fixing a shadow 
has passed away; and, although the philosophy of those changes on 
which their development depends remains still shrouded in mystery, 
we look upon 3 photograph as acommonthing. The value of the art 
is but now becoming manifest—we believe it is destined to prove a 
medium of instruction of a most important kind, and we hail this most 


perception of the ludicrous, and a heart full of tenderness for the inn 
cence of youth or the 
pidly and pleasantly along his sometimes devious path. 


ably true to nature; ! 


persons or places are invé and he is equally happy 
in his descriptions, whether the subject be a graceful girl or a “ 
skinned” crone ; ¢ 
tranquilly luxuriating amidst congenial muck in its warmest ¢ 
Nothing seems to come amiss to his 
line of Croagh Patrick to 
We cannot, however, complimeat Sir Francis on his Irish phraseology, 
1; nor tion to the names 


aces, which are often incorrectly 


versatile pen, from the mnajesiic 


which is much too cockr on his atten 
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in Dablin jour tourist took a hasty glance at the exteric 
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formation), then he tr: 
wards he visited the national model school:, of which draas § ) 
charming picture; and then inspected the constabulary, whose diseipl'ne 
and al appearance he loudly praises: he gives us a minute de- 
scription of their appointments and height, but he slightly errs in 
enumerating their duties (they do not “act a3 auctioneers for the sale of 
distress”), Next he proceeded to Maynooth, where he dined with the 
professors, after having been politely conducted over the establishment ; 
and there having made personal acquaintance with the three requisite 
agents for Irish civilisation—Religion, Education, and Physical Force— 
he committed himeelf to a railway carriage, containing card tables and 
beds, and fairly started on his voyage of discovery. 

During his five days’ progress, Sir Francis invariably visited the police 
barracks, which he found uniformly clean, and he sometimes explored 
cabins, whieh he found as uniformly dirty. 
rigid inquiries as to the morality of Irish women, and elicited such 


person 


remarkable facts as led him to form a very high estimate of their virtue. | 
He conversed with car-boys, and sought from those oracles of truth an | 
| explanation of all the misery he saw around him. 


Ife consulted dis- 
possessed tenants, touching the propriety of eviction for non-payment of 
rent ; and broken-down publicans, regarding the effects produced upon 
trade by the removal of a whiskey-drinking population ; and then, when 
brimful of information derived from such impartial sources, he seems to 
hesitate as to whether the system, which is now rapidly converting 
Ireland into a well-cultivated country with a well-paid labouring popula- 


| tion be really preferable to that which would leave the land “in weeds” 


In the photographic pictures before us we have the | 





beautiful publication by Gide and Baudry as the forerunner of a great | 
: f ae¥ | the land question, may naturally be supposed to lean towards the class 
A word on the purely photographie meiits of thetwo publications. The | 


work. 


Parisian photographs are distinguished by a much more perfect knowledge 
of the capabilities, and of the Gifficulties of photography than those in the 
English “ Album.” In the first, there is strength, decision of outiine, and 
a perfection of details, which we cannot discover in the latter. Some of 
the views of the walls of the Temple of Denderah, covered with 
hieroglyphies, are very remarkable examples of this. The pictures bear 
impressed upon them all the stern gloom of the original; they are in 
deep shadow, and the hieroglyphics are darker still. 
almost stereoscopic; and after gazing steadily at the images for a few 
seconds, it is difficult to believe that you are not actually guzing upon a 


Yet the effect is | 


porpbyritic wall, covered with engravings, into the hollow of which you | 


look. 
yet cling to photography, and which ean only be removed by the most 
searching examination into the causes in operation to produce its 
primary phenomena. In the photographs of Fenton and Delamotte 
these ure far more glaing; it is, indeed, evident that both operators 
are yet unacquainted with the conditions by which Mr. Buckle, and 
Messrs. Ross and Thompson. in this country; Martin and Blanquart 
Everard, in France; and Flacheren, in Rome, are enable to secure 
three distances in their pictures, and a graduated scale of eff-cts between 
their high lights and deep shadows. The uniform colour of the French 
photographe adds much to their yerfection; this is, we believe, 
attained by the use of neutral chloride of goid, after the ordinary 
process of tixing has been gone through. 

The Crystal Palace Company are »bout to secure the great Egyptian 
Obelisk. Let us suggest to them, that tho-e whom they employ in this 
task should be instructed to obtain photographic views of the interesting 
ruins by «hich they will be surrounded, under the conditions required 
for the stereoscope, and of a large size. Thus they might indeed realise 
to every visitor the wondrous avenues of the Egyptian temples; they 
might add to these those relics of Greece which have yet escaped the 
raveges of time and the hands of man, with other works of human art 
and mdustry, which would tell the tale of the progress of our race 
through the night of ignorance? and euperstition unto that light of Chris- 
tian civilisation which is yet advancing tea more lustrous meridian 
brightness, 


Ilere and there we have evidences of those imperfections which | 





(the witticism is his) mourning for the sufferings of its late or present | 


occupants. 


The second book of “ A Fortnight in Ireland,” contains a transcript of | 


certain dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church—by the by, Sir Francis 
does not say where he found them—and extracts from letters and 
speeches of Catholic agitators, lay and clerical (long familiar to the pub- 
lic), which throw but little light on the subject sought to be elucidated, 
and reflect still less credit on those who have spoken or written them. 
It is but justice, however, to the Irish Catholics to say that such effusions 
emanated from notoriously intemperate persons, during a period of great 
politieal and religious excitement ; and it isquite certain, thatif Sir Francis 
Head consulted the archives of Exeter Hall, or the local press of Lanca- 
shire after the Stockport riots, he might easily have selected quite as objec- 
tionable, and quite as unchristian speeches delivered on the opposite 
side. To republish such documents, which can serve no other possible 
purpose than that of resuscitating ill-feeling, we conceive to be a most 
objectionable practice, and particularly unpardonable in a writer who 
professes to deprecate the existence of religious feuds, and to wish sin- 
cerely for “‘ peace on earth to men of good will.” 

In his search after truth, Sir Francis Head hit upon a novel mode of 
attaining his object} With the exception of the police (who are strictly 
forbidden to speak on political subjects, and whose feelings regarding 


from which they are taken)—he betook himself for information to pre- 
cisely those persons who were most likely to deceive, and most inter- 
ested in misleading him; and the consequeuce is, that when he comes 
to trace effects up to causes, he proves himself to be totally deficient in 
the knowledge requisite to render his conclusions either equitable or 
true. The Irish “car-boy ” is proverbially a“ chaffer,” and generally the 
most efficient agent of the secret societies. Before committiug the “ beast 
and car’ to his guidance, “the master” duly ascertains that he is 
“well liked by the boys,” and self-interest compels him to court popu- 
larity, he endears himself to his associates by communicating all inform- 
ation which reaches him ; and by his adroitness in defeating tbe ends of 
justice, when put in requisition, to carry a police force, on some sudden 
emergency. Many of the Irish murders have been committed with the 
privity and in the presence of those very persons, but from them in no 
one instance has useful information been elicited; yet, it is with one of 
these men that Sir Francis Head first holds communication, and he 
patiently submits to the inconvenience of a narrow seat and the 
pressure of an iron bar, to pump the innocent, for the instruction of 
the British public—while all the time, no doubt, Pat was quietly Jaugh- 
ing “in his sleeve” at the greenness of the individual who tried * to come 
over him” so softly. The principal, indeed we may say the sole, cause 
to|which Sir Francis Head attributes the ills of [reland, the spiritual 
influence of the Catholic priesthood is just that which a fortnight’s 
experience would naturally enough lead a stranger to select as a true 
one; nevertheless, it were easy to prove that the agitating priest has in 
his past career derived far less political influence from “ the spiritual 
power delegated by the Pope,” than from the political patronage placed 
at his disposal by former Governments, who showered their choicest 
gifts en his most violeut partisans. If “ spiritual influence ” prevailed 
to the extent Sir Francis Head would have us believe, surely the Catho- 
lie portion of the police-force would be as subservient to its dictates as 
the peasantry from amongst whom they are selected; yet, although it ig 
morally certain that most, if not all of those men must, in self-defence 
have belonged to secret societies before their enrolment, no attempt to 
deter them from the discharge oftheir duties by the exercise of spiritual 
influence hes ever yet been hazarded. 

The truth is, that the anathemas of the Catholic Church fall very 
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lightly on those whose interests 
its ordinances. Politically exer 
they jumped with the political 
terrors; and the dread express 
rower, is most frequently sim 
very rarely felt. Th 

fluence the votes of 

without any compulsion at all 


book, and candlelight,” ‘on itself, “ bell, 


ree the same persons into the pay- 
po mM been found powerless to deter 
A at mes i y i isgra 
upon this religion. Because the Imperial Parlismnent has granted 
large sums for the improvement of Ireland Si F is Head would 
naintain that the British @ herpes Be cme 
main misog cen ish Government is blameless as regards her past and 
present conc ition: but Governments haveother and more important duties 
to perform than carrying grants of money, which are often subsequently 
misapplied ; and every impartial person, who recollects the unrestricted 
license accorded to violence and treason, from the period of the Lich- 
field compact to the prosecution of O'Connell (when blunderbusses 
facetiously labelled as bai a cure for eviction” and “a receipt for the half. 
year’s rent, haps publically and legally sold in the market-places), must 
adwit that both Whig and Tory Governments have been guilty of 
grievous direliction of duty towards the Trish people. ; 

There was another and a prolitic cause of Irelaud’s misery, now (thanks 
to the present ministry) partially removed, to which Sir Francis Head 
d es not allude, namely, the pestilential influence of the Court of Chan- 
cery. An estate once under the controul of the Chancellor was not only 
lost to the proprietor, but became the hotbed of poverty and crime. 
* The receiver” (generally an attorney) took advantage of all the delays 
which the tortuous practice of the Court sanctioned, to heap expense on 
the tenant and ruin on the proprietor; and the chances are more than 

the naked gables, which Sir Francis so faithfully chronicles, 

; lered roofless by the action of misnamed equity. 
‘Ati eas y to perceive, from the sympathy which he ‘expresses on be- 
half of the wretched-looking peasants who peered at him from lurking 
reir roofless cabine, and from the studied manner in which he 

} ug to the exertions of these proprietors who have changed 
their from a half-cultivated wilderness to a land of plenty, that 
Sir k cis tHead’s feelings lean Strongly towards the f emer; but, in 

se, he shou!d reeollect that self: preservation compelled the latter to 
course to measures which they would willingly have avoded; 
those whose destitute condition excited his comtassion had refused 
iter of the work house, and remained where he found them, tor 
ose of furcibly re-occupying the land from which they had 
; Ahere ure two sides to every picture, and that which ob- 
f on public notice im Ireland is not always the most melan- 
is just possible that the * personification ef eviction” wh 
y arrested Sir F. Head's attention on boa t 
» been the well-born daughter of some 
quatters, and flviug to a foreign land to 
re are not the apologists of negligent lrish 
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family, 
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ch are rapidly working out the m of Ireland, 

rsevering tranquillity, by discountenancing agitation, and by 

g such ajust arrangement between the owner and the occup er of 
soil as will seeure to the one the full beneiit of his outlay, and release 

e other from those legal impedimeats which prevent a speedy recovery 

i his property, in case of insolvency or fraud. 

Phe first book of “ A Fortnight in Ireland” is not 20 amusing as the 
lest of Sir Francis Head’s former literary productions; it is, in fact, com- 
’ Parliamentary statistics, interspersed with some petty incidents, 
ly handled, and artistically worked up. The second isa mere com- 
! n of the sayings and doings of some violent politicians, who only 
require to be met with firmness to be rendered the most innocuous of 
mien. Of the whole werk, which seems to have been undertaken for the 
sole purpose of book- making, it may justly be said that it contaams much 

that is mischievous, and nothing that is new. 

The sole object of Sir Francis Head’s book is to prove that the in- 
tolerance of the Pope, and the spiritual influence of the Catholic clergy, 
are the real causes of Irish degradation; and his on/y remedies are (laugh 
not, gentle reader), that the one should be conciliated by a special 
mission, and the other perpetuated by a Parliamentary grant. 


Lives of the BrornHers HuMBOLDT, ALEXANDER and WILLIAM. 
Translated and Arranged from the German of Klenke and Schilesier. 
By Juvietre Bavger. London: Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 


“he family of these illustrious brothers is of Pomeranian origin. Their 
father, Major Von Humboldt, married the widow of Baron Von 
Holwede: she was cousin to the Princess Blucher. Their ancestors 
had served the Margraves of Brandenburg, bo:h in a military and 
diplomatic capacity, and were noble and wealthy. William Von Hum-~ 
boldt, one of the subjects of these biographies, was born in Potsdam 
in 1767: his younger brother, Alexander, in Berlin, in 1769. Their 
father died in 1779; but this loss was alleviated by the intellectual 
character of their mother, who watched anxiously over their education, 
and provided them with excellent tutors, Both were of studious habits, 
and through life devotedly attached to each other. Their fortunes were 
ample; and, commanding leisure, each applied himself with untiring 
energy to the acquisition of knowledge. Alexander, the celebrated 
author of ‘‘ Cosmos,” studied in the mining schools of Prussia. His 
early ambition was to determine the true structure of the earth and its 
component parts, the causes of earthquakes, the variations of tem- 
perature, the phenomena of the growth of plants, the mysteries of 
geology, the science of comparative anatomy; and in all these inquiries 
he became proficient. Nor was he less successful in astronomical re- 
searches. In his travels in South Amezisa he encountered appalling 
dangers; but his courage never faltered: he navigated rivers and 
ascended mountains, which had never known the presence of an 
European. At the special request of the Emperor of Russia, he explored 
the interior of that vast empire, and penetrated to the centre of Asia. 
This great man still lives, enjoying the personal friendship of his 
Sovereign, the boundless admiration of his countrymen, and the esteem 
of the whole scientific world. The blameless simplicity of his life 
equals the depth of his erudition, and the modesty of his genius has 
disarmed envy. All classes in his mative land pay him homage, 

The inhabitants of Berlin and Potsdam (says his biographer) all know him 
personally, and show him as much honour as they show the King. With a siow 
but firm step, a thoughtful head, rather bent forward, whose features are bene- 
volent with a dignified expression of uoble calmness, either looking down or 
politely responding to the greetings of the passers-by with kindness and without 
pride; in a simple dress, frequently holding a pamphiet in his hand, resting on 
his back; so he wanders frequently through the streets of Berlin and Potsdam 
alone and unostentatiously—a noble picture of a blade of wheat bending beneatb 
the weight of its numerous rich golden ears, 

Humboldt’s writings are voluminous, and in his great work describing 
hia journey to South America, accompanied by the Freneh bontanist 
Bonpland, he was assisted by the greatest scholars of the age. “For 
the astronomic observations and barometric altitude measurements, 
Oltman was employed, uader Humboldt’s assistance and superin- 
tendence; im chemistry and meteorelogy, the celebrated Arago and 
Gay-Luseac willingly assisted him with their knowledge; Cuvier and 
Latreille devoted their energies to the zoological portion; Vauquelin 
and Klaproth to the mineralogical part; and the Berlin professor, 
Kiinth, was fellow-labourer in the department of botany.” Other pub- 
lieations followed, and it is stated that, in 1844, when the volumes were 
as yet incomplete, the cost of a copy of the folio edition was 2700 
dollars, or about £405 of our money. The printing, paper, and copper- 
plates alone cost 226,000 dollars. This heavy Cost was defrayed by the 
seientific world, who purchased these treasuries of learning, and by 
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pecuniary sacrifices which Humboldt himself cheerfully made in the 
cause of science, 

Humboldt’s journey to Russia has been attended with permanent re- 
sults most beneticial to civilisation. Through his influence a regular 
system of observations has been established through that vast country 
on the state of the barometer, thermometer, and hygrometer, on the 
temperature of the soil, the direction of the wind, and the moisture of 
the atmosphere. Among the Russian mining superintendents of the 
Ural mouatains, he left valuable instructions how to conduct future ex- 
periments. Thus he appeared in the noble character of a national 
educator; and the Russian Government, animated by his zeal, instituted 
a physical observatory at Pctersburgh—a lesson to all how much can 
be effected by the energy ef a single mind. 

In 1827-8 Humboldt delivered a course of sixty-one lectures in 
Berlin ; and these, carefully revised, compose the ‘ Cosmos”—perhaps 
the most remarkable work of our times. The tenth chapter of the 
book before us gives a clear analysis of this wonderful cyclopcedia of 
science, and we strongly recommend it to all who have not leisure to 
study the original. Tne style of Humboldt is lucid, nervous, and beauti- 
ful—of which some specimens are given in a supplementary chapter— 
being scenes of travel and descriptions of natural phenomena. Among 
these are the “* Ascent of the Peak of Teneriffe,” and a curious account 
of the method of catching eleetric eels in the marshes and standing 
waters near Calabozo, which is effected by driving horses into the pools, 
on which the eels expend their electricity, and being rendered torpid or 
powerless, are easily taken. But we must resist the strong temptation 
we feel to extractfrom this fascinating biography, and turn to the 
sketch of the life and laboura of William Humboldt. 

His favourite pursuits were literary, rather than scientific. Schiller, 
Goethe, and Wolf were his intimate friends; Poetry and high art, Greek 
antiquities, and all ancient languages, dominated over his mind. His 
Asiatic researches were extensive and profound, At Rome, at Vienna, 
at Kerlin, wherever he resided, his hospitable mansion was freely thrown 
open to the students of every nation. But he was not only one of the 


fine st scholars of his time, but a statesman and diplomatist, incor- 
ruptible, firm in mind, far-seeing in his views, jealous of the honour of | 
He held high 


his country—a patriot cast in the mould of Washington. 
appointments in the Prussian Government; was Ambassador at the 
Papal, Austrian, and British Courts, and attended the Congress of 
Vienna after the overthrow of Napoleon. After the pacification «f 
Europe, his honest convictions were distastful to the Court party. He 
required that the promises of a constitution, so solemnly pledged during 
the struggle against France, should be fultilied, and he stood aloof from 
those who yielded to the dictation of AuStria and Russia. He violently 
opposed the Carlsbad decrees, demanded the impeachment of the 
Minister Berastooil, violently attacked the Chancellor Hardenberg, and 
thus sealed his political fate. He was no fawning time-server, but one 
of those highly-principled men who may be broken but never bent. He 
was considered the chief supporter of Liberal opinions ia Prussia. 

His statesmen’ike talent (says his biographer) showed itself in that he, when 
he had to do with the real ty, followed no: oaly the bent of kis owa mind, but 
consulted also the wauts and wishes of the moejority ef the educated men of his 
time and of his peog 
thing Mp sr in the prevalent ideas of any epoch, sought out tose ideas, con- 
Necied the 
with the universal spirit of progress. 
coud only be strengthened and clevated by free institations. He would have 
realised this cesnviction in the manner most consonant to his feelings had not 
bis practical mind prevented him. 
ciple 


; Lut studied more nearly the most argent wants of the nation and the 


ruling tendeucies of the age, which were directed to constitutional life, and the | 


comnming.ing of the peope with the affairs of the state. Humboldt asked no- 
thing tron & Prussian constitution which was impossible under the circum- 
stances. He wished to found the commencement of constitutional life, and pave 
the way for turther privileges, which might easily be added. He did not wish 
russia to make a rash leap forwards, bat 
half measures. The Government was to 


deputations, of knowing the wishes of the people. 


liumboldt’s philological researches were extensive. He investigated 
the origin of the Spanish people through the medium of the Basque 
language, and of those of the Indian Archipelago through Sanscrit. 
He published several sonnets, and devoted many years to his translation 
of the * Agamemnon” of Aischylus: by German critics, it is considered 
a masterpiece. To him was entrusted the organization of the University 
of Berlin, founded in 1807, and he selected the first professors ; among 
whom were Fichte, Scleiermasher, Klaproth, Spalding, Niebuhr, Wolt, 
and Bockh. His biographer points to Humboldt * as a pattern of the 
dep h and diversity of the German mind, and asthe promise of a richer 
future for the German nation. He stands like the representative of a 
change from spirit to life, from idea to reality, in which the German 
mind is eagaged, for he was one of the first and ablest who took this 
step. He adhered to the past, advanced boldly forward, and put his 
trust in humanity and his country.” 


NARRATIVE OF THE UNITED 


DURING THE YEARS 1838, 


STATES’ EXPLORING 
1839, 1840, 1841, 1842. 
WILKE, U.S.N., Commander of the Expedition. 
numerous Engravings. Ingram, Cook, and Co, 


EXPEPITION 
By CuaRr Les 
2 vols. With 


The exploring expeditions of the United States redound much to the 
honour of Brother Jonathan; and that which forms the argument of the 
volumes before us is remarkably instructive. The extent of the investi- 
There is a largeness in its 
very conception which is emphatically comprehensive —a Titan vastness 
that implies a mighty Republic—ambitious, daring, and of an inclusive 
spirit. Within the circle of adventure are comprised Madeira, Rio 
Janeiro, the Brazils, Terra del Fuego, Valparaiso, Chili, Peru, Tahiti, the 
Paumotu, Samoan, Feejee, and Hawaiian groups of islands; New South 
Wales, the ice islands of the Antarctic, New Zealand, Tongataboo, 
Oregon, California, Soolo, Singapore, Cape of Good Hope, and other 
piaces. The information given of all these localities is systematically 
arranged, and neatly expressed. The descriptions of countries and people 
are uniformly graphic, full, clear, and discriminative. Indeed, there is a 
pervading vitality in the work which demonstrates Commander Wilkes 
to be a writer of apt and various observation, and a gentleman in every 
way suited to conduct and record the proceedings of the expedition con. 
fided to his care and energy. 

In describing a circuit of the extent here accomplished, we meet with, 
of course, old places and old faces familiar enough; but there is a large 
amount of matter both original and new; and, after all, it is the com- 
pleteness and pract ical utility of the survey that constitutes the value of 
the work. It was originally undertaken, as the title-page imports, in 
1838, and continued for the four following years. Passing over more 
well. known portions of the route, we prefer at once to enter upon the 
southern cruise, in which the wenders of nature begia to make them- 
selves felt in the grandeur of wild scenery, and the untamed impulses of 
savage life, Among these wonders, the phenomena of vole inves hold a 
prominent position in Commander Wilkes’s description. After receiving a 
visit from the “ quite naked,” but “good-humoured and contented,” natives 
of Ww oliaston’s Island, they reached Orange Harbour, and took the oppor- 
tunity of visiting an old crater, about 1500 feet in diameter, and found near 
the east end the water boiling in many places, and the surface-water 
uniformly milk-warm, though a few inches below it was perceptibly 
colder. The ground near the boiling springs, it is added, was quite hot ; 
and there were several emall craters, of three or four feet in diameter, 
from which a heated vapour constantly issued, accompanied by much 
noise. Hot springs were also found on the Feejes Islands, particularly 
near Savu-savu Point, On landing, the explorers found the beach ab3o- 
lutely steaming, and warm water oozing through the rand and gravel, 
often too hot to be borne by the feet. The springs are frequently used 
by the nutives to boil their food. But these marvels are all of a minor 
character, contrasted with the features that distinguish the Volcano of 
Kilanea. 

the Hawaiian group is likewise distinguished by the crater of Mauna 
Ha eakala; or, House of the Sun, where it was said that in former 
times the dread goddess Pele had her habitation, until driven out by 
the sea, when she took up her abode on Hawaii, where she has ever 
since remained. Traditions of this kind abound; and we are particularly 
pleased and instructed by the elaborate description of these and other 
particulars in the chapter devoted to the Kingsmil group of Islands. 
The manners, customs, and, for the most part, the creeds of the different 
peoples visited, are carefully and honestly compiled. The author has 
here showr much judgment. 
_ The state of opinion and belief among savages is always a subject of 
interest. The religion of the Samoans, for instance, has many salient 
points, and their notion of the creation is at least curious, 


gation is one of its marked characteristics. 


that he penetrated’, by the feeling tuat there was some- | 


n with his own views and thoughts, and thus endeavoured to act | 
It was his firm conviction that a people | 


He, therefore, remained true to his prin- | 
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Among the Feejee groups, also, we find traditions of the origin of races 
and of a deluge. 

But into these and other subjects we have not space to enter fully. The 
work before us exhausts them all, and may be pronounced a cyclopedia 
of information relating to the route comprised in the United States’ Ex~- 
plering Expedition, of which it is the result and memorial. 

The Passions of the Human Sout. By CmArtes Fourter. Trans- 
lated from the French by the Rev. JoHN ReEYNELL MOoRELL; with 
Critical Annotations, a Biography of Fourier, and a general Intro- 
ductioa, by Huaa Douerty.—Henry Lea, Warwick-lane. 


Fron Fourier, as our readers are probably aware, sprang a numerous, 
but now dwindling, political sect. is theories have given names to 
journals, and have called a peculiar literature into existence. Lowly 


born, and never rising to a high station; in his la tter days poor almost to | task 


destitution ; with no power but his “ reflective habits,” and his pen, he 
made himself alarge name, if not an ab iding one, in the memory of his 
Countrymen. He died in 1837, leaving behind him, after having written 
and published much in his lifetime, seven large octavo volumes, as the 
completion of the great work that was to make all men wise unto earthly 
happiness. The present work (containing 900 pages) is a translation of 
one of those volames, selected as one of the best ; and we opened it as we 
have opened other writiags of Fourier, hoping to find some justification 
of the honour conferred on him in France, and reflected baek with ad- 
| ditional lustre from the rest of Europe. But either it requires a dis- 
tinct organ to comprehend Fourier, of which we are destitufe—as some 
persons are destitute of an organ for mu*ic—or there is mo peculiar 
knowledge in his writings to comprehend. It cannot be said that it is 
not possible to explain them in such a compass: a compendium of the 
whole science of mechanical philosophy takes up less space. The 
** Wealth of Nations” is published in one volume, about half as large. 
The first edition of the celebrated “ Essay on Population,” 
tablished a reputation for Mr. Malthus throughout Europe, aad im- 
priated his name in all the political literature of the day, was scarcely 
a fourth part a3 large. 


| are contained in a comparatively small octavo volume. All that M. 


Fourier ever learned of good and new might have been explainedinuatenth | 


part of the space, aud the immense mass of words he employs seems better 


calculated to couceal ignorance or mask imposture, than to display truth. | 


The very title of his work is redundant, and calculated to mislead. 


“ Pp, ; ” } ve bee iHici : by ‘ 3 “of mg | mn . 
The “ Passions” would have been suflicient; but, adding “of the Human | ciliator, but without success 


Soul,” implies that the body has no passions, or that he does not treat 
of them, and thus ignores hunger, animal love, and other important 
motives, to action. “ Fourier,” says bis friendly commentator, * oflen 

bids adieu to commos-serse in his descriptions of detailed aud com- 
plicated plans. When he set his mind to work at solving the problem 
| of prastically realising his conceptions, he imagined many schemes of 
| operation which are utterly impossibie in practise.” As a practical 
man, then, his most devoted disciples give him up. But, it is said, 
| “that some of his idea? are beautifully giand and simple in conception ;” 
| “that the Bible is the only book which treats of human cestiny 
more deeply and more luminousiy than the writings of this man 
of genius” In the present chaos of political tcience, when the 
whole world is planning schem:s of political regeneration, and 
eagerly seeking, almost distracted with doubt, for political truth, 
it would be unjustifiable to reject, without examination, apy clue 
which we are told will guide us out of the labyrinth. We woulu etudy 
| M. Fourier’s writings with great earmestness and great zeal, it we had 
not, by such an inspection of them as is sufficient to understand their 
| drift, become thoroughly convinced that they are theoretically as erro- 
neous as they are “practically impossible.” We would not speak 
slightingly of any man who devotes hus life earnestly and sincerely to 
the investigation of any class of phenomena, but we cannot consent to 
accept the outpourings of a confused und misty monomania for the 
deductions of science and the words of wisdom. suill less can we, either 
by silence or praise, suffer our readers to suppose that we assent to 
them. 

The present work almost begins by telling us that the secret of other 
inquirers’ vacillations on the subject of the passions is, that * they are 
| ignv rant of the fact that the passions are distributed like a tree which, 
beginning from the trunk or focuz, gives subdivisions progressive in num- 
ber.” Tnat the passions are distr.buted like a tree is, therefore, the 
leading principle in the writings of this man of genius who treats of 
** human destiny only less luminously than the inspired writers.” M. 
Fourier, or rather his translator, who has, we have no doubt, endea- 
voured to give M. Fourier’s meaning correctly in our language, says, 
proceeding in his work of instructing mankind :-— 


It is important to class the passions according to the degrees of a generative 
scale, ée., potential degrees, which, setting out irom a common stem, succes- 
sively give birth toeach other. 

Thus, ambition will give us in sub-division the genera of avarice, cupidity, 
ostentation, generosity, which will be the branches of geaus, if you consider? am- 
dition as the branch of order. 

The anatysis of the passions ought, therefore, to ramify as follows:—stem; 
first, classes; second, orders; third, genera; fourth, species; filth, varieties ; 
sixth, dimiutaves; seventh, tenuities minimites. 

This division will be named p tential sca’'e—tvat is tosay, the passions of order, 
such as ambition, will be of the second power; tue branches striking out di- 
rectly froin ambition, suck as avarice, cupidity, will be passions of genera of 
the third power. The series of these subdivisions will compose the scale of po- 
tential degrees, which must be continually graduated up ty the compiete octave. 


It would be a waste of time to attempt any analysis, or to give 
any explanation of this passage. It is merely a jumbie of words repre- 
senting nothing in nature; but establishing a comparison where two 
things com pared—a tree and the passions—have no common properties 
or similitudes. In a tree and the human body physiologists may discover 
acommon type. The writer of such a passage must be ignorant of the 
elemental fact that words are meant te represent things; and * passions 
classed according to the potential degrees of a generative scale, conti- 
nually graduated up to tue complete octave,” is more like the ravings of 
an idiot Or a maniac than the use of significant language. The whole 
book is composed of such strange phrases. To quote more of 
them would be unpardonable, but we may give the reader an idea of 
the sort of subjects, if he can comprehend them, discussed in the book, 
by mentioning the headings of a few chapters taken almost at 
random :—* Subversive state of right in the accords of powers, nought, 
first, second. Subversive state of right in cardinal accords, tae third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth powers. “ Pastime of sideral correspondence transmissive 
of the universal language, and of the knowledge acquired in all the 
worlds.” ‘ Integral gamut of the soul, or numerical distribution of the 
potential scales of 810 characters.” There may besome deep and im- 
portant mysteries concealed under such expressions, but the burning 
thirst now is for knowledge easily comprehended, not for mysteries; 
and to present such writing to us as Knowledge, or as explaining 
human destiny on the earth, isdike the parched mockery which the 
fevered imagination of the travellers in the desert conjures uo of 
the deceitful mirage. We would not have said so muchot this book, 
but would have discarded it at once as utterly worthless, to be classed 
with the cabalistical nonsense of astrologers—whichit resembles more 
than any other kind of writing we are acquainted with—had we not 
known that there are many persons in England, asin France, who be- 
lieve in Fourier. We can assure them that his writings are a tangled 
mass of vain fantastical theories, groundless hypotheses, aud conjectures 
as alien to nature as they are impracticable in application to the aifairs 
of life. That such writings should have had even a momentary in- 
fluence, is a sure indication or a very ravenous appetite in a great mul- 
titude hungry for political and social improvement. 


Esmonp: A Srory of QureN Anne's Reien. By W. M. TMACKE- 
RAY. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 


We consider these volumes the most finished and able of all Mr. 
Thackeray’s contributions to literature. The story ef * Esmond” is 
witty and wise; keen satire, noble sentiments, and deep thoughts em- 
bellish its varied pages. The narrative never flags, and the transitions 
from scene to scene are skilfully contrived from the commencement to 
the end. All the characters introduced are marked by a very distinctive 
individuality. The author, in his preface, announces his intention to 
“ copy the manners and language of Queen Anne's time;” and he has 
eminently succeeded. Nothing can be more felicitous than his imitation 
of the style of Richard Steele, in the “ Spectater,” im the letter styled 
“ Jocaster,” p. 69 of the third volume. Ali the dialogues are animated, 
rapid, and characteristic. With the construction of the etory we are not 
80 well pleased as with its execution. It is a fictitious biography en- 
twined with an historical novel, in which history is made subservient to 
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that e8- | is now placed under the charge of the new family. 
| preceptor of the two children, and is warmly cherished by their 


Mr. Ricardo’s “* Elements of Political Economy” | 








fiction, so as to create a special interest in the chief aetors of the story. 
We object to this principle altogether. Even the genius of Walter 
Scott could not surmount the difficulties it involves. His predilections 
in favour of Royalists and Cavaliers prompted him to throw a false 
colour over events which he drew from his imagination, and he could not 
hold the balance with an even hand between Covenanters and their op- 
ponents. These feelings led him into error and exaggeration, even when 
he laid his scenes in foreign countries; and Guizot particularly accuses 
him of not understanding, or at least of misrepresenting, the character 
of Louis the Eleventh. In “ Esmond” there are sketches of Harley, 
Bolingbroke, and Marlborough: they are very vivid, very strongly 
marked, very authoritative; but we might doubt their correctness, even 
had the author lived in the age of those distinguished men; and he can 
only judge them by tradition. Whocan truly portray the statesmen of 
our own epoch, even those who have died within the last few years ?— 
who can tell their secret thoughts or penetrate their real motives? We 
can only make sure of the broad outline, but to fill it up is a hopeless 
On such points the most careful and the least partial of pro- 
fessed historians widely differ; but when the leaders of the people ure 


| introduced into an historical novel, where fiction is obviously blended 


with fact, we may rest assured that their political yortraits are drawif 
by fancy, and their features fashioned by caprice. Such sketches may 
be very ingenious, and very exciting, but they can never afford any 
instruction. 

When this story begins Esmond is a little boy, ignorant of his paren- 
tage, and is regarded aa illegitimate, his father having concealed his 
marriage with his mother, and taken to himself a second wife. The 
father is Lord Viscount Cactlewood, and the child is brought up at uie 
famiy mansion of Castlewood, and educated by au English Jesuit, 
Father Holt, a devoted partisan of the exiled Stuarts. This nobleman 
and the Jesuits are engaged in conspiracies for the restoration of 
James II., in which they fail; and Lord Castlewood, after having 
fought at the Boyne, dies. He is succeeded in his title and estates by 
Colonel Francis Esmond, who has a wife, a son, and a daughter, who 
play a very conspicuous part in these volumes. The hero of the tale 
Ile becomea the 


parents, who ultimately send him to Cambridge, with a view to his 
becoming a clergyman, and succeeding to the rectory of Castlewood. 
He passes his vacations with hi trons, who are v.sited by Lord Mohun, 
a man of dissipated hi a duellist, and seducer, who 
wins large sums at play of the easy Lord Castlewood, and seeks to dis- 
honour her Ladyship. Then arise jealousy and upbraiding; aud young 
Esmond, devoted to the family. endeavours to act the part of a con- 
Lord Mchun lingers at the house, and 
affects to have the gout; but Esmond is eager for his departure, and 
suspects the artifice. They take on airing together in Mohun’s carriage, 
and during the ride the following spirited conversation takes place, 
which we quote a3 a fuir specimen of the style of the book :— 

“* My Lord,” says Harry E:moné, «fer they were got into ti 
pointirg to my Lord Motun’s toot, wi Was § 
rather ostentatiously on a cashion, ‘* 

“Indeed, Parson Frank,” 1€ 


e country, ard 

‘ yathed in flannel and put up 

Lord, I studu d mediene at Cambridge.” 

and are you going to take out a dip oma, 
, 


“Of the gout,” says Harry, interrupting him, and 
face, ** 1 know a good deal abont the govt.” 

**T hope you may ever have it. ‘Tis an infernal Cisease,” says my Lord, 
* and its twicges are Ciabolical. Ah!” and he made a dreadfully wry face, as if 
he had jast felt a twinge. 

“Your Lordship would be much better if you took cff all that flannel—it 
on’y serves to inflame the toe,” Harry continued, Loking bis mau full in the 
face. 

“O! it only serves to inflame the toe, does it >’ says the other, with an 
innocent air, 

“If you took off that flannel, and flung that absurd slipper away, and wore a 
beot.” continues Harry. 

“You reccommend me boots, Mr. Esmond ?” asks my Lord. 

“Yes; boots and spars. Isaw your Lordship three days azo run down the 
callery fast enough,” Harry goes on. “1 am sure that taking gruel at night is 
not sO pleasant as claret to your Lordship; and, besides, it keeps your Lord- 
ship’s kead cool for play, whilst my patron’s is hot and flustered with drink.” 

***Sdeat4, sir, you dare not say that I don’t piay fair?’ cries my Lord, 
whirping bis horses, which went awey at a gallop. 

“You are cool when my Lord is drunk,” Harry continzed ;” “your Lord- 
ship gets the better of my patron. I have watched you, as I looked up from my 
books.’ 

“You young Argus !” says Lord Mohun, who liked Harry Esmond; and for 
whose company and wit, and a eertain daring manner, Harry had a great liking 
too. ** You young Argus! you may look witn all your hundred eyes and see we 
play fair. I’ve played away an estate of a night, and I’ve played my shirt off my 
back; and I've played away my periwig and cone home in a night-cap. But no 
man can say I ever tock an advantage of him beyond the aivantage of the 
game. I played a dice-coggimg scoundrel in Alsatia for his ears and won ’em, 
and have one of ’em in my lodging in Bow-streei, in a bottle of spirits. Harry 
Mohun will play any man for anything— always would.” 

“*You are playing awful stakes, my Lord, in my patron’s house,” Harry said, 
“ and more games than are on the card.” 

“*What do you mean, sir?” cries my Lord, turning round, with a flush on his 


loching him hard in the 


a sarcastic tone, “that your gout is well—if 
ever you had it.” 

“ Sir,” cries my n 

* And to tell the truth, I bel: 

At any rate chance of air will do you good, my Lord Mohun. 
that you had better go from Castiewood.” 

“And were you appointed to give me this message?” cries Lord Mohun. 
“ Did Frank Esmond commission you?” 

*-Noone cid. ’Twas the honour of my family commissioned me.” 

R ** And are you prepared to answer this >” cries the other, furiously lashing Lis 
horses. 

* Quite, my Lord; your Lordship will upset the carriage, if you whip so hotly.” 

““By George, you have a brave spirit,” my Lord cried out, bursting into a 
laugh. “ I suppose ‘tis that infernal Jodie de Jesuits that makes you so bold,” he 
added. 

Harry, however, disclaims this insinuation, which referred to a new 
move inthe art of fencing, which father Holt had taught his pupil, 
frankly tells Mohun that he suspects him of endeavouring to seduce 
Lady Castlewood, and urges him to refrain from his efforts, which are 
useless, but calculated to disturb the peace of the family. Mohun 
drives on furiously, the carriage is upset, and both are injured, his Lord- 
ship seriously. When he recovers, he takes his departure. Lord Castle- 
wood fo'lows him, picks a quarrel, and fails in a duel by Mohun’s hand. 

Harry Esmond enters the army, and takes part in the campaigns of 
the Duke of Marlborough. He meets Holt in Flanders, who makes 
known to him the secret of his birth, and shows him his mother’s grave. 
Harry now learns that he is legitimate, and entitled to the rank and 
estates of Castlewoox, which he determines never to claim, from grati- 
tude to those who protected his orphanage; and this self-denial on his 
part is worked out with great skill, showing his disinterestedness and 
elevation of mind. In the story it leads to many beautiful results. 

Beatrix, daughter of Lord and Lady Castlewood, is a remarkable 
character. She is described as a peerless beauty, but heartless; her sole 
ambition is to make a splendid marriage. Esmond loves this girl, and, 
in spite of many rebuffs, and of several engagements wita various 
suitors, all of which Beatrix breaks oil, he is constant to her fer ten 
years. At length the young lady succeeds in ensnariag the Duke of 
Hamilton. He is appointed Ambassador at Paris; boundless wealth 
are placed at her disposal to celebrate her nuptials, and make a bril- 
liant display at the French Court. But ail her hopes are disappointed. 
Before the marriage is effected, Mohun and the Duke fight a duel, in 
which both are slain. The character of this girl is drawn with great 
power. We must give some passages taken from a conversation with 
Esmond, after he is assured that she has accepted the Duke: — 


** Yes, sir,” says she; ‘* a Duke tsa taller man than yon. And why should I 
not be crateful to one such as his Grace, who gives mo his heart and his great 
name? Itis a great gift he honoars me with; | know is a bargain between us, 
and I accept it, and will domy utmost to perform my partofit. ’Lis no question 
of sighing and philandering bstween a nobleman ot lus Grace's age and a girlwno 
hath litte of that softness in her natare. Why should Il not own that I am 
ambitious, Harry Esmond; and if it be no sin in a man to court honour, why 
should a woman, too, not desire it? Shall I be frank with you, Harry, and say 
that if you had not been down on your Knees, and so humble, you might have 
fared better with me? A woman of my spirit, cousin, is to be won by gallantry, 
and not by sighs and ruefal iaces. All the time you are worshipping and singing 
hymns to me, I know very well I am no goddess, and grow weary of the incense, 
So would you have been weary of the goddess, too, when she was called Mrs. 
Esmond, and got out of humour because she had not pin-money enough, and 
was forced to go about in an old gown. Eh! cousin, a goddess in a mob-cap, 
that has to make her husband's gruel, ceases to be divine—I am sureof it. I 
shoukl have been sulky and scolded; and of all the proud wretches im the world 
Mr. Esmond is the proudest; let me tell him that. You never fal! intoa passion ; 
but you never forgive, 1 think. Had you been a great man, you might have 
been geod-humoured ; but, being nobody, sir, you are too great a man for meg 
aad Pmatraid of you, cousin—there; and 1 won’t worship you, and you'll never 
be happy except with a woman who will, Why, atter I belonged wo you, and 
after one of my tantrums, you would have put the pillow over my head some 
night, and smothere’ me,as the black man does the woman in the play that 


(Continued on page 534.) 
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“THE NERO AND HIS HORSE ON THE FIELD OF WATERLOO, TWENTY YEARS AFTER THE BATTLE.”—PAINTED BY B. R. ITAYDON.—ENGRAVED BY PERMISSION, 


THE HERO AND HIS HORSE. 


Tuis picture was painted by Haydon. The Duke gave the requisite 
sittings at Walmer, in 1839; and of the painter’s visits he has left the 
following anecdotic records in two letters to a friend :— 


Extract from a Letter from B. R. Haydon, to , dated Walmer Castle, 
October 11, 1839. 

T arrived last night, and was most friendly received by the Duke. I have my 
first sitting 10-day. The deep interest of being under the same roof, sleeping on 
the same level, and eating at the same table with the conqueror of Napoleon, 
produced no trifling emotion, I assure you. His faculties are quite unimpaired, 
his conversation prompt, his stories fresh from nature, and capital. I prefer 
them to Scott’s, they were too strained fo: telling home. The Duke gives you 
an admirable touch of human nature, as if it escaped from him. He is, as Johnson 
said of Beauclerk, freer from a smite when a good thing is coming, and after it is 
out, than any man I ever saw. He talked till twelve, and then said, ** Now 
we'll goto bed.” He lighted two candles and gave me one, as a stranger ; Sir 


Astley and Mr. Arbuthnot lighting their own. The Duke took command, of . 


course, and away we all marched behind him. S.r Astley went to Mr. Pitt’s 
room, saying in a loud voice, “ God bless your Grace.” I was the last, and 
blessed him too, as I saw his venerable white head disappear into his chamber. 
This is the distinguishing intellectual treatof my life. His anecdotes of Napoleon, 
Madame de Stat!, De Pradt, English armies, French 
generals, Ailied Powers, battles, bivonacs; and his re- 
marks on people in middle and low life , his unaffected 
good natnre; his stories, showing the same man in 
everything—the same smooth, sturdy honour, uncom- 
mon sense, and shrewdness, really make up a wonder- 
fal instance of uncompromising principle. 

Think of Grey never having the moral courage to 
invite me to his table, and this the Duke defying my 
— and planting me by his side: he is a nobiu 

iW. 





—— 


Extract from a Letter from B. R. Haydon, to . 
dated London, \6th October, 1639. 


I returned to town last night, rich in sketches from 
the Duke: nothing could exceed his kindness. He 
gave me one sitting for a chalk drawing, two for an 
oil study, and two for figure, back and sideways. In 
fact, the whole house seemed interested in seeing me 
dash away; and when I did both his hands in two 
minutes, he looked at me with his eyes, through my 
s0al, if possibie. On Monday there was a grand party, 
the Rossian Ambassador, &c., &c.; and yet, sur- 
ronnded as he was, he kept bis word for a last sitting, 
and would not suffer me to remove from the dining- 
room till the last moment. The room was mine from 
six in the morning till five—eleven hours—and nobody 
dared intrude—not all the ambassadors of Europe. 
The Duke had passed his word, and told me to choose 
my light, and keep it. Idid se. They all told me, 
“ You will have no more sittings now the Duke is 
with the Ambassador.” I replied, “I shall be at my 
post ;” so, soyez tranquille, at my post I was; and in 
he came, and said, * New for it;” and sat down, ac- 
cording to his promi He his time better 
than any man I ever saw, by method. I was up at 
sunrise, and before it. It was a beautiful morning: 
he must have been up too, for he said to me, ** Was it 
not a beautiful morning?” I got my head in; and as 
the clock was striking nine, the door opened, ard in 
he walked, according to agreement the night before. 
My impression of his character, and goodness, and 
naivete have been trebled in intensity. I can now ac- 
Count for the attachment of the soldiers. He made 
them better men by discipline—he attended to their 
comforts—he their lives, and never sacrificed 
them to vain objects; but when their lives were re- 
Quisite fora grand one, he expected every man to S 





1, PORTUGAL, 


his duty like himse!f; without descending to datter their vices, or weaknesses, like 
| Napoleon ; he gained their hearts by curbing the follies and evil propensities 
| which an army always contains, and which Napoleon let loose. ‘‘ Combien des 
armées avez-vous servé?” said the Duchess d’Angouléme to an old soldier. 
| * Vingt ans avec Napoleon, et un an avec le Rei.” “ Ab,” she said, “ Vingt 
ans de brigandage, et un an de service.” 
As I sat watching him in the drawing-room, after dinner, reading the paper, with 
| @ eandle on each side of him, I was quite abstracted. ‘* He leoked like the eagle 
| of Jupiter in a human shape beginning to get silvery with age.” One night, 
not a word was spoken by his Grace, Mr. Arbuthnot, or myself, for two hours. 
The Duke read,I affected reading, and Mr. Arbuthnot dozed. I studied the 
| Duke till I got faint; he then burst out of a dream of politics, and it was delight- 
fal bevond belief to listen. * * * * * 
Taking a general view of his condition, I can say, from narrowly watching 
him, his health is decidedly better than it has been for four years. His head, 
from arheumatic affection of the nape of the neck, droopsa little more. He 
hunts, and rode twenty miles on Saturday, and able to bear it, and all the better 
for it: he eats heartily, and é@rinks abundantly of coffee at breakfast. He eats 
heartily at dinner, but only tekes half aglass of sherry in @ glass of soda water : 
eats no lunch between, except with visitors. He placed me at table on Monday 
night, in a splendid party, with high honour. In fact, he has treated 
me as his equal, and as if I honoured him. In thus having been 
in the very depths of the private life of the two great heads of 
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the two great parties—Grey and Wellington—doing full justice to the accessi- 
bility, amiability, and goodness of heart of Lord Grey, I think Wellington the 
greater character. He has no vanity, no childishness; flattery has no effect on 
the Duke. You might as well flatter Mont Blanc. I said to Lord Grey, ** The 
light hurts your eyes, I fear.” “It does,” said he, and moved round for his 
own convenience, but to my utter discomfiture. “ The light hurts your Grace’s 
eyes,” said Ito the Duke. “ Not the least,” said the old hero; and he looked 
fiercely at the light, because it was his duty. You should have seen his look. 


There is a repetition of “the Hero and his Horse,” in the Duke of 
Sutherland’s gallery. Our Illustration has been engraved, by permission 
from the plate last published by Mr. M'Lean, of the Haymarket. 








BATONS OF THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


In our Engraving, we represent the various batons given to the late 
Duke of Wellington by the Allied Sovereigns, and which were carried by 
Officers deputed from the different kingdoms at his funeral. For more 
easy reference, we have numbered the batons in the Engraving, and 
their description we now proceed to give :— 

No. 1, the Baton of Portugal, is of burnished 
gold; it is surmounted by a Crown, and on a 
shield are the arms of Portugal. 

No. 2, the Bitton of Prussia, is of burnished gold, 
and is of classic ornamentation ; it bears two 
eagles displayed, holding the sceptre and orb of 
sovereignty. 

No. 3, England, is of gold, and is surmounted 
with the group of St.George and the Dragon. 
This baton is excessively rich in its decoration, as 
our Engraving shows; and at the end of it is 
engraven this inscription :— 


From his Royal Highness 
Grorez Aveustus Faxpericr, 


Regen! 
of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 
to AnTuur, Marquess of WeLLEsLey, K.G., 
Field-Marsnal of England, 
1813, 


No. 4, the Netherlands. Thisis one of the 
simplest, but perhaps the most elegant of the 
bitons, the Greek ornaments being introduced 
very tastefully. The arms of the Netherlands 
are in the upper division. 

No. 5 is the baton of Spain. Like that of Por- 
tugal, it is crowned; but it is shorter in ite pro- 
portions. It is of burnished gold, and bears the 
armorial ensigns of Spain. 

No. 6 (lying across in our Engraving) is Ha- 
nover. ‘The crown and ends of the staff are goid ; 
but the chief part of the baton is covered with 
crimson velvet, powdered with silver horses—the 
Hanoverian arms; and a silver horse is placed 
above the crown. 

No. 7 is Austria. This baton is of burnished 
gold, and the wreaths round it are in dead gold. 
‘Lhe other portions are extremely plain; whilat 

No. 8, the baton of Russia, is of gold, and the 
alternate wreaths of laurel and oak, which twine 
round it; and the collars round the staff are set 
with diamonds of great value, The ground is 
frosted gold, 
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MINIATURE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
BY ISABEY. 


Tuis extremely elegant portrait was painted by Isabey, the celebrated 

French-miniature painter, and engraved by Mécou, and published in 

Paris, in 1814—the year in which the Duke was Ambassador to Louis | 
XVIII. for the Court of England. The artist has thrown back the head | 
of the Duke, giving him an air of authority, not without dignity; whilst | 
a slight smile warms up the expression. The original of this beautiful | 
miniature was purchased by the Marquis of Hertford a few weeks ago, at | 
the sale of the Countess d’Hijar’s property at Versailles, for the large | 
sum of 10,601 francs, or £424. | 


PORTRAIT OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
BY PELLEGRINI. 


Amonast the variety of portraits painted of the Duke at different | 
pericds o° his life, that painted by Pellegrini at Lis on, in 1810-11, is by 
mo means the least interesting. It exhibits the Duke in the Portuguese | 
uniform, with Ribbon, Star, &«.; and, though rather stiff and formal in | 
style, is characteristic. It was engraved by Bartolozzi, xtat 83 (1811), 

who died at Lisbon, from whose engraving we copy the above. | 


THE DUKE’S BIRTH AND SCHOOL-DAYS. 


WE have received from Mr. W. F. Wakeman, of Dublin, the accom- 
panying Sketches, illustrative of the birth and early education of the 





























ROOM IN DANGAN CASILE. 


THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.—PAINTED BY ISABEY. 
, before it in ‘“* Dublin-gate-street,” which is now terminated by a column erected 


| the Ordnance Survey. Upon its humble door may be written the words of 


| is interesting in illustration of the Duke’s ancestors :— 





to hix honour ; but he principally resided at Fostertown, called * Weltington” on 


Evander (**neid,” viii., 362). When he was at school at Trim he must have been 
a very li tle boy. for one of his school-fe lows reperts that when Crosbie (afterwards 
Sir Edward). of balloon notoriety, had ciimbed to the top of the Yellow Steeple, 
and had thrown down his will disposing of his game-cocks and other boyish 
valuab'es, in case he should be killed in coming down, the future Iron Duke 
began to cry when he found that nothing had been left him. When a boy at 
Angers Military College, the late Dr. Benning, when trave!ling with Lord 
Blayney, asked the head of ti at establishment if he had any English boys of 
promise under his care, and he replied he had one Irish lad of great promise, of 
the name of Wes ey, the son of Lord Mornington. A gentleman in rim hasa 
letter rom Lord Wellesley, in which he states that the Lord-Lieutenant had 
been fur two years under promise to procure a eommission for his brother 
Arthur, and had not been able to fu'fil it. Wellington’s name, added to the 
great miitary names of De Lacy, Mortimer, and Talbot, throws an imperishable 
splendoar on the ruins of Trim. 


The following ‘‘ descent of the Castles of Mornington and Dangan,” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Nicholas de Castlemartin seised of the manor and castle of Mornington 
and other manors, marred Catherine, sister, and eventual heir, of Simon Cusack, 
Lord Calmolyn, and niece of Simon Cusack, Lord of Dangan. Of this marriage 
there were two daughters; Joane, who married first Richard Fitzgerald, and 
had an only daughter; Anne, wife to Sir Christorher Plunket, who, on the death 
of Thomas Cosack, Lord Dunsany, became (17 Henry VI.) Lord Dunsany. 


| The second husband of Joane was Richard Welles\‘ey, who had issue four sons— 


Walter, Gerald, James, and Christopher—of whom Christopher alone left 
descendants. The other co-heir of Nicholas de Castlemartin, Anne, was wife 
to Thomas Cusack, Lord Daousany, who, with Richard Fitzgerald, and after- 
wards with Richard Wellesley, had 
pardon of intrusion into the manors 
of Dunsany, Mornington, &c. Of these 
manors, Mornington became the in- 
heritance of the Wellesley family ; and 
Dunsany went, as mentioned above, 
to Anne, wife of Sir Christopher 
Piunket. Simon Cusack, Lord of Dan- 
gan or Dengyn, by deed dated 1380, 
granted the manor and castle of Dan- 
gan to his son John; remainder to his 





THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.—PAINTED BY PELLEGRINI. 


Duke, to which are appended these corroborative details of the Artist’s 
visit. First is the room pointed out by all the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood of Dangan, as the very room in which the Duke, and 
after him Feargus O'Connor, were born, as already alluded to in our 
Journal. Until very lately a wing of the castle, which escaped the econ- 
flagration by which the place became a ruin, was inhabited by a family 
named Allen, who, seven years ago, showed our Artist this apartment 
as the room of the Duke’s birth. Next is a view of Talbot Castle, 
Trim, a fine medieval structure in the county of Meath. 


Se famous Sir John Talbot, afterwards Lord Farnival, and immortalised 


diocesan _— 8. —. 7 —- of ‘A. Wesley” 
n m June 1789, to September 1793; for 
© portion of that time he lived in the small five-windowed house with a court 





| killed at the si ° ° 
It was (says the Rev. R. Butler, in Nash’s “ Historical and Genealogical | By Nicholas ‘Geant hed ‘ee 


’) built by the great scourge of France of the fifteenth century, | daughters; Elizabeth, wife to Barnabe 


to Christopher Wellesley, son of Richard 
Wellesley, and Joane, his wife; as men- 


grandsons, Thomas (husband of Anne 
de Castlemartin), and Walter; re- 
mainder to their heir; remainder to 
the issue of himself by his second wife, 
Joan Bermingham, Simon Peter Richard 
Christian Susanna, Joan, wife of Will 
Pycard, and Ela, wife of Nicholas 
Crompe. Under the limitation of this 
deed, the castle of Dangan passed to 
Ela, wife of Nicholas Crompe, on the 
death of Geoffrey Cusack, who was 


‘h 
fi 


\\) 


Cusack, ancestor of the Gerardstown 
family of that name; and Genet, wife 


above. Between these co-heirs 
the inheritance of Simon Cusack, Lord of 
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FIRST SCHOOL OF THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, AT TRIM. 


Dangan, was divided, and Dangan became the property of the Wellesleys.— 
(Pat. Rot. Hib., 13 Rich. II., 9 Henry V., 3 Henry VI.) 


PORTRAITS, BUSTS, AND MONUMENTS OF THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

ALTHOUGH we have already published three articles of considerable 
length in reference to the various portraits, busts, historical pictures, and 
other memorials of the Great Duke, we cannot hope, with all our in- 
dustry, to have noticed every werk of the kind which has appeared. We 
shall be glad, however, from time to time,to supply unavoidable de- 
ficiencies as the materials present themselves, and, begin now with two 
histurieal subjects of considerable interest. 

The Duke’s triumphant entry into Madrid after the brilliant victory at 
Salamanca, formed the subject of a fine picture by Hilton. On this:ocea- 


| sion the intoxication of delight of the inhabitants of Madrid at being 


rescved from their French oppressors, was such that the ladies strewed 
the ground with their co-tly shawls, and sfterwards, it is said, hugged 
the conqueror in the very streets. This picture, which was the grand 
prize at Mrs. Parkes’s Fine Art distribution some years ago, was after- 
wards, as we are informed, purchased by the Duke of the fortunate prize- 
holder. It has been engraved by Bromley. 

In the hall of the secretary’s office, at Chelsea Hospital, is a fine pic- 
ture of the “ Battle of Waterloo,” by G. Jones, R.A. It was painted in 
1820, for the Directors of the British Institution, at the cost of 500 
guineas, and presented by them to this national institution. 

In our list of Busts, we omitted to mention that of colossal dimensions 
executed in 1851 for the King of Prussia, by Behnes. It is a highly- 
successful performance, of noble character. and the very ideal of the 
stern straightforward commander. A cast of it is now on view, 
at Messrs. Graves’; where alto a cast of Noble’s finely-marked bust, 
and a new bust, in marble, by Carew, may be seen. The latter is a very 
agreeable portraiture, though by no means so remarkable for feature 
and expression as the others we have mentioned. It has more of the 
poetic and abstract character of a reminiscence, in which the effects of 
time and accident upon the natural conformation are not exhibited. It 
is also young in appearance, as compared with other recent works, look- 
ing not more than fifty years old. 
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(Continued from page 531.) 
you're so fond of. What’s the creature’s name? Desdemona, 
little black-eyed Othello.” 
“ T think I should, Beatrix,” ssys the Colonel. 
**And I want no such ending. I intend to 
and to go to ten thousand routes and bal’s, and to play cards every 
night of my life till the year 1890. And I like to be the first of my 
company, sir; and [ iike flattery and compliments, and you give me none; 
and I like to be made to Jangh, sir; and who's to laush at your dismal 
face, I should like to know; and I like a coach-and-six, or a coach-and-eight; 
and I like diamonds and a new gown every week, and people to say ‘ That’s the 
Juchess. How we'l her Grace looks. Make way for Madame )’Ambassadrice 
d’Angleterre. Ca!l her Excellency’s people.’ That’s what I like. And as for 
you, you want a woman to bring yoar slippers and cap. and to sit at your feet 
and cry * O, Caro! O, Bravo!’ whilst yon read vour Shakspeares and Miltons, 
Mamma would have been the wife for you, had you been a little 


and stuff. 
oleer ; taongh you !ook ten ye#rs oi¢er than she does—yon do, you ginm-faced, 
You might have sat, likes Darby and Joan, and 


You would, you 


live to be a hundred, 


hlue-bearded, little old man. 
flattered each other, and billed and eoved Jike a pair of old pigeous on a perch. 
1 want my wings, and to use them too.” 

The death of the Dake of Hamilton revives the hopes of Esmond, 
who still aspires to conquer the reluctance of Beatrix; and he deter- 
mines to distinguish himeelf by bringing the Pretender to London, and 
defeating the Hanoverian succession. Such an exploit, he knows, will 
dazzie Beatrix, and secure his marriage with her; but, unfortunate'y, 
she intriguea with the Prince, and shows a disp: on to become his 
mistress. This thoroughly disgusts our hero. ‘The scheme for restoring 
the Stuarts fails, and Henry Esmond, strange to say, marries the mother 
of Beatrix, and retires with her to America. 

Such is a rapid outline of this interesting novel. Steele, and Addison, 
and Swift, and other celebrities of Queen Anne’s reign, are introduced 
with great skill and judgment. The whole work is flavoured with the 
epoch. To be appreciated, it must be read thoughtfully, and it will well 
repay o diligent perusal. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE DRAMA. 


The past month has been rich almost beyond example in dramatic 
productions. No fewer than four legitimate new or original dramas, and 
one gorgeous revival, have distinguished its annals, 

It will be remembered, that, in our last résumé, we ventured to anti- 
ticipate that Mr. Webster would n& suffer his farewell season at the 
ILAYMARKET to proceed far without signalising the occasion by some 
remarkable display. Accordingly, he has not permitted the opportunity 
to pass of accomplishing a purpose which he had cherished for years— 
that of personally appearing as the Cardinal], in the anonymous and 
interdicted comedy of “* Richelieu in Love.” The temporary suppression 
of this drama, eight years ago, had a greater signification then than it 
could have at the present moment, and excited more interest than would 
now be possible. The Lord Chamberlain’s powers had just then been 
extended. The Government had demanded and obtained, in return for 
the boon which it had granted—namely the legitimization of all the the- 
atres—that the Cnamberlain’s authority should equally extend over all. 
With this important condition, the principle of Free Tradein the Drama 
had been and still remains clogged; and there was accordingly no 
Surrey Theatre in reserve, as there had been but a few months 
previously, to which a rejected or prohibited author might 
resort for redress. No tragedy of “‘ Fazio” or “ Alastor’ might again 
find refuge on a transpontine stage. The writer of “ Richelieu in Love” 
found himself in an unparalleled “fix,” and uttered a wail of despair 
loud enough to be heard over land and water. There are, in fact, few 
compositions more remarkable than the preface to the published comedy. 
One might think that the whole temple of the drama had been under- 
mined, and its foundations ruined for ever; as if the entire interests of 
the theatre depended on the performance of this one play. For this 
exaggerated state of feeling the author had some excuse. For an 
unknown dramatist to get his piece accepted by an oldmanager, hemmed 
in by all manner of close-borough interests, was difficult enough ; but, 
that, cape-weathered, it was hard to have to encounter a new and 
unexpected impediment—interdicting further passage altogether—and 
insisting on immediate return. ‘The proper appeal would have been to 
the House of Commons, by memorial; praying for inquiry, whether the 
Lord Chamberiain had not abused his authority; and thus to have brought 
into question, whether the recent enlargement of his powers was not 
injurious ; or, whether indeed his office, in relation to the Stage, be not 
an unwarrantable interference with one special branch of litera- 
ture, from which all its other branches are totally free. It is a 
censorship before publication, to which the arguments in Milton’s 
“ Apology for Unlicensed Printing” apply in full logical force, and 
necessary sequence. To this proper course, the author preferred an ap- 
peal to the public,in an over-noisy, but very witty preface. To this 
appeal the answer, having been eight years on the road, at last 
arrived. 

Well! ‘Richelieu in Love,” reduced in form and condensed in sub- 
stance, has at length been performed; but not with the ¢cla¢ expected. 
Clever as the drama undoubtedly is, a3 2 whole—more than clever as it 
is in many of its parts—pointed as are all its sentences—eloquent as are 
many of its speeches ;—the effect on the audience is not that of a piece 
brilliantly written, and elegantly conceived. We believe this to arise 
in great part from the inadequate manner in which it has been cast, and 
its general unsuitableness to the present company at the theatre. But 
there is also a fault in the dratma itself—in the constant artificiality of 
the style, in the perpetual point and antithesis; and in the accumula- 
tion of small effects in the dialogue, the result of which is, that no great 
effect has room for display. Some crudenesas and inexperience, 
too, in the manipulation of certain situations, operated as positive draw- 
backs. Nor has the general theme of the drama the moral interest 
justly required by intell.gent audiences of the present day in works of 
the first class. 

Such mora! interest may be justly claimed in favour of the new five- 
act drama at the Princess’ Theatre. ‘“* Anne Blake” entirely depends 
for success on the sympathy to be created by the sentiment that pervades 
every scene, and almost every speech. It is even needful to contemplate 
it from a certain psychological point fit!y to appreciate its merits. The 
audience is expected to separate, by a mental analysis, the faults of 
miseducation and circumstances from the substantial and natural vir- 
tues of the heroine. Those accidental environments have to drop off, or 
to be shaken off, ere her real character can have a chance of appearing. 
But habit, even from earliest infancy, has made them a second nature— 
they have grown with the growth, and strengthened with the strength, 
of the victim of domestic tyranny. ‘hat rough disdain of compliments, 
that stern repulsiveness of manner, that rude scorn and denial of bene- 
fits received, are s0 many perpetual protests against a standing wrong, 
day by day increased, and demanding hourly resistance, if life is to be 
endured while that is suffered. here is a deep tragedy here ; one of 
ordinary occurrence, and within the experience of the meanest. But it 
is scarcely appreciated for what it is,on account of its common and 
familiar aspect. The mind is startled to see this mere household image 
raised on a pedestal, and assert its claims to consideration, as an object 
beautiful or sublime. Shall it quietly take rank with the Medeas, the 





Lady Macbeths, the Cleopatras of the stage? Shall a mere every-day 
injury start suddenly into new significance, and address us in the lan- 
guage of poetry like this >— 

Who thinks when glaciers flash, 

*Tis only ice that giitters in the beam ? 
Shall types of such large import be rightfully appropriated to so 
humble a theme? Yes; this is what the spirit of modern poetry espe- 
cially requires, It has elected to find in the lowliest spots, and the mean- 
est agents, the recipients of the glories that ever accompany her minis- 
tering presence. Poetry, in a sort of divine condescension, has under- 


| taken to shed a light into the dark corners of life, and to communicate 





her intelligence to the otherwise inarticulate humanities which, though 
deeply suflering, are fated to be dumb, having no voice, or being secluded 
beyond hearing. Anne Blake, now clevated by the poet to the rank of a 
public accuser, is the representative of a large class of dependent and 
patient souls writhing under intolerable despotisms. The world of 
wealth and vanity is arraigned by her at the bar of public opinion. 
In our weekly notice of this truly beautiful play, we were so impressed 
with the energetic, tine, and even grand declamation of Mrs. Kean, that 
we inadvertently overlooked for the time the very delicate, refined, and 
really subtle acting of Mr. Kean in the part of Anne Blake's lover, Colo- 
nel Thorold. He is the poet's mouth-piece—the expositor of the prevail- 
ing moral, and the deliverer of his beloved from the snares, temptations, 
and insane convictions, which had either already enmeshed, or were, 
fowler-like, lying in wait for her ruin. The entire future of a wronged 
maiden’s life was the problem entrusted to him for solution; and the 
task is accomplished with admirable skill. This mighty work is accom- 
plished in the fourth act; and the remonstrance that crowns it was 
delivered in tones of such rich eloquence as melts, with its witchery, into 
the heart which it is its mission and its destiny to enlighten and coavert. 
There are some critics, we find, who propose that the whole of the 
action in this play should have been condensed into three acts, and 
closed with the striking situations to which we have just alluded. Cer- 
tainly nothing could have been better prepared than the entire business 
of this maternal portrait; and the elaborate manner in which it is 
worked up to this specific climax is wonderfully artistic. But itis even on 
this account, that, fora satisfactory ending, another and {urthercatastrovhe 
was necessitated, that should leave the mind in a fitting state of repose. 
The excitement attained naturally provokes reaction; and there was 
need, too, of some external influence to modify the rather too subjective 
character of the plot. Nor is it other than just that Plutus should be 
called in to aid love in undoing the mischief which had been wholly in- 
flicted by himself. The tale, by the addition of the fifth act, is simply 
followed to its last recess of suffering and of peace,” and the soul, too 
strongiy stirred previously, is restored to a delightful sense of tran- 
quillity. The diction of “* Anne Blake” is poetical, and the medium blank 
verse, not prose. But that diction is of the simplest kind, and the verse 
without inversion or inflation. Though elevated, therefore, by its 
rhythm above the language of common life, the ear is not tortured into 
recognition of its metrical qualities, nor the attention violently attracted 
by its images and allusions. Accordingly, the style is transparent, and 
permits the thoughts and feelings to express themselves, as it were, irre- 
latively to the words. No higher praise than this crn be awarded to 
dramatic dialogue. With thee claims to appreciation from the lovers 
of the poetic drama, no wonder that this pure and simple play has 
been nightly performed, from the first evening of ‘ts pi 

We have next to glance at the OLtympic. The play of “Sarah 
Blangi” is intensely French in its subject and treatment. It might 
have been doubted, whether so painful an interest as that of a poisoning 
murderess could have been borne by an English audience, through tive 
acts. But the experiment has been tried, and proved successful. To 
this the very excellent acting of the general dramatis persone,no doubt, 
greatly contributed. The result was tortunately not leit to the heroine, 
but the burthen is shared by the whole talent of the company, which 
was enlisted in the performance of this terrible drama. 

Efforts like these for restoring the five-act drama to the English 
boards are deserving of high commendation. But the highest on this 
eccasion must be given to a theatre which seldom figures in our columns 
—the City or Lonpon. Here a new author, resorting to the pages of 
Voltaire’s romance, “ Le Ingénu,” has compiled from its incidents a 
highly effective play, full of striking situations, dialogue, character, and 
effect ; somewhat, however, as we have said, too diaactically enforcing 
the moral obviously intended, and forming the title of the piece, namely, 
the Nature of “ Civilisation.” The dramatist, Mr. Johu Wilkios, has 
been, it seems, previously employed at the same theatre in the compila- 
tion of melodramas, and was thus prepared fur a more legitimate 
attempt on the Shaksperian model. Our great bard was, indeed, a melo- 
dramatic writer, though not a writer of melodramas; that is, divest his 
pieces, such as “ Lear,” of their wonderful poetry, and you have the 
skeleton melodrama remaining, minus the flesh and blood that give 
roundness, action, and colour to the outline. A melodrama is only what 
every drama ought to be—a sketch to be filled in and worked up; and 
the five-act play should be all this, and something more: a thorough 
creation, beautifully embodied, and richly attired. A pure and simple 
drama, therefore, with no melodramatic basis, and relying on poetic 
expression alone, however fine, elegant, and even touchirg it may be in 
parts, wants the substance needful to support true dramatic 
interest. Mr. Wilkins had the needful elements in a good story, 
full of interest, without which he probably knew it wouid be idle to ad- 
dress a2 Norton Folgate audience. And here we perceive a reason why 
it is expedient that there should be new dramas first addressed to such 
audiences. The bone and muscle for such a court and jury, must be 
Fresent as primary conditions; there must be a prominent theme, a 
great variety of characters, a combination of incidents, a diversity of 
situations, a mixture of comic and tragic elements; a reality, in a word, 
supporting the ideal. Mr. Wilkins’s play fulfils these conditions, ane its 
success should operate as a lesson to managements where an over-refined 
taste has led to tire selection of pieces, meagre in plot, and feeble, how- 
ever polished in expression. The circumstances of its production are 
also instructive. ‘he late manager of Drury-Lane, Mr. James Ander- 
son, finding other theatres directed by leading performers, was glad to tind 
room on a minor stage. Many others, particularly among the ladies, are at 
this present time in a similar predicament. ‘the theatrical arena, 
though legally extended, is not yet wide enough to employ ali the 
histrionic talent in the market,to say nothing of the dramatic. The 
more plebeian theatres are thus visited by “ Stars,” who are engaged by 
them, we learn, at high salaries. The same takes place also at the 
Satoons. The better class of performers out of work thus become 
necessarily apostles of a better taste to the minor places of amusement. 
The time may come when by the operation of these accideuts, the most 
vulgar audiences will demand “as a thing of custom,” at least as good 
acting as Mr. Anderson’s, and at least as good writing as Mr. Wilkins’s 
* Civilization.” 

SADLER’S WELLS, a8 our readers know, depends upon revivals, and 
has distinguished itself during the last month, in producing Shakspeare’s 
Chronicle of “ King Henry V.,” as a spectacle, in part panoramic, and in 
part dramatic. This the management have effected iu very superb 
style. The scenes at Southampton, Harfleur, and Agincourt, are ac- 
companied with pictorial and other accessories, calculated to give life and 
reality to the scene. ‘he full-length of the King, in ite great variety of 
phases, is, though one of the most inconsistent, one also of the most 
elaborate of Shakspeare’s portraits. Its contradictory elements are 
wonderfully harmonised ; and its high finish proves that to the poet the 
work was 2 labour ef love. How great also must have been his affection 
for the fat Knight, whose death he has eo genially recorded in the equally 
humorous and pathetic narrative of Dame Quickly ; perhaps, the most 
surprising piece of dramatic description evercomposed. Rich as it is in 
all that provokes laughter, there is not a word added to those absolutely 
necessary for the detail of the circumstances particularised. The tale is 
told simply and naturally; and in its telling honours the humanity in 
the tellers, with which, nevertheless, their conditions and eccentricities 
arein violent contrast. To this contrast alone the effect is trusted; nor 
was the poet deceived by his confidence in nature. ‘The marvellous re- 
sult equally justifies both him and the Mighty Mother. 

We were right in believing that the Lyceum had produced a bill of 
fare likely to be only of a transitional sort. ‘*‘ The Mysterious Lady” ap- 
peared only for a few nights; and was substituted by a piece recently 
produced at another theatre. Late in the month, it was followed 
by a farce, entitled, ** Those dear Blacke,” the merely occasional character 
of which must excuse us from any extendedremarks. ‘The management, 
always fertile in resources, will no doubt speedily recover itself, and, ere 
long, produce some striking and especial novelty. 

‘The business at all the houres has, we believe, been steady; but not 
excessive. Indeed, we are disposed to credit that it may have been a 
littie under high water-mark ; but for this, the excitement in the public 
mind concerning the Funeral of the Great Duke may furnish a sufficient 
reason. Whatever besides may have been the pecuniary result, never 
were stronger efforts made, than in the production of the pieces, the 
merits of which we have sought relatively to determine in the present 
résumé, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
(CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
YANTAGES: 


EXTENSION of LIMITS of RESIDENCE.—The Assured may re- 
side in mest parts of the world, eee extra charge, and in all parts 
by payment of a small extra prem’ 

MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 

The small share of Profi; aivisible in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided for, without intrenching on the amount 
made by the regular business, tbe Assured wil hereafer derive all 
the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with at the tame time 
compete freedom from liability, secured by means of an ample pro- 
prietary Capital—thus combining in tho same office all the advan- 
tages of both systems 

The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to £850,000, and the 
Income exceeds £136,000 pur annum. 

CREDI£ BYSCEM —On Policies for the whole of Life, ono half of 
the Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain on credit, 
and may either continue as a debi on the Policy, or may be paid off as 
any time. 

LOANS. —Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in 
existence five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenihs of their 


alue. 

BONUSES.—FIVE BONUSES have beon declared’; at the last—in 
January, 1852—the sum of £131,175 was added to the Policies, pro- 
ducing « Bonus varying wita the different ages from 2} to 55 por 
cent. on the eee paid during the five yeais, or from £5 to 

£12 10s per cent. on the sum assured. 

PART ICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Policies participate in the Prefits 
in proportion to the number and amount of the Pre miums paid 
between every division; 8» that if oaly one years Premium be re~- 
ceived prior to the books being c'oted for avy division. the Policy on 
which it was paid will obtain its duc share. The books close for the 
next Division on 39th Juve, 1856; therefore, those who eflect Policies 
before the 30th June next will bo entitied to one year's additional 
spare of Profits over later assurers. 

APPLICALION OF BONU SES —The next and future Bonuses may 
be either ow in Cash, or applied at the option of the assured in 
any ctbor w 

NON- PARI [cP ATING.—Assurances mey be effect d for a Fixed 
Sum at considerably reduced rates, and the Premiums for Term Peii- 

cies are lower than at most o her sale offices 

PROMPT SETTLEMEND Of CLAIMS —Claims paid thirty days 
afier proof of death, and all Policies are indisputable, except in cases 
ot fraud. 

INVALID LIVES may bs assured at rates proportioned to the in- 
creased risk. : 

POLICIES are granted on the lives of persons in any station, aud 

of every age, and for any sum cn one ife, trom £59 to £10 000 

PREMIUMS may bea puid yearly, baif-yearly, or quarterly ; but ifa 
ey be omitied from any cause, the Policy can be revived within 
een months. 

e Accounts and Balance Sheets are at ail times open to the in- 
spection of the Assured, or of per-ons desirous to assure. 

Tabdies of Rates and “Be ot Proposal, can be obtained of any of 
the Society’s Agents, or o 

GE URGE H PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

99 Great Ruesell-str eet, Ble ocmsbury, Lendon 

















ran HUBB’S F IRE- PROOF SAFES and 
J LOCKS —CHUBB and SON have now on SALE, at their 
warehouses, an assortment of their FIRE-PROUF SAFES, which 
gained the prize medal, with special approbation, at the at Exhi- 
bition: this distinction being awarded to them solely by the jurors of 
Class XXII, after a careful comparison with those of other makers 
irom all parts of England. These sales, undoubted.y the most secure 
from force, fraud, and fie, are sold at moderate prices. Chubb’s 
locks, with all the recent improvements, cash boxes, and deed boxes 
of all sizes, may be iospected. Iron doors and frames for stroug 
rooms. Complete lists, with prices, will be sent on app ication.— 
Chubb and Son, 57, 8t Paui’s Churchyard, London; 28, Lord-street, 
Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Horasley-fieids, Wol- 
verhaw pion 
\W ATCHES and JEWELLERY of the best 
description can be purchased at SELIM, DEAN, and CO.'S, 
9, Coventry-street, Haymarkes, at prices considerably lees than at 
any other house. Their Gold Watches at £4 35s, and Silver Litto at 
£2 15s. are not to be equalled. Gold Chains, of the newest designs, 
commencing at 256 each. Gold Bracelets from 2%is each. A large 
assortment of Breoches, Kings, Studs, &c, at prices equally cheap. 
Diamonds, Pearis, old Gold and bdilver bought, or taken in exchange. 
9, Coventry-street, Haymarket. 4 


L ICHMOND.—PRIVATE ‘LESSONS in 

) HEBREW, GREEK, LATIN, and Modern Languages ; and 
Four Re iden: Boarders prepared for College, by a most success ul and 
experienced Teacher, wih University > rs and very high testimo- 
nials Address si LD, Lansdowne-pla Richmo ond, | 














Come and trip it as you go, 

Upon the light fantastic toe; 

= - thy right band bring with thee 

h and youthful jollitie. MILTON. 5 
Shee HE FE $' TIVE’ TLES of the approaching 
Season may be greatly enhanced, and the trouble of providing 

en irety | avoided by applying to Messrs P rages LL, 75, Cornhill, near 
the Exchange. who undertake to supply t 
BALL SUPPERS, WEDDING BRE AKE AS T3, and DIN 
Biils of Fare cent per post upon stating the number of invitations 
a competent person will wait upon parties, if desired.—Mossrs 
PURSS&.LL, 78, Cornhill, near the Exchauge (only). 


© CHARGE for STAMPING AKMS. 

CRESTS, INTTIALS, at Loo KW00O0'S well-known Estab- 
lishment, 75, New Bond-street. Good Cream-laid Nove Paper, five 
quiies tor 9d; bnvelopes to mateh, 64 por 100; Card Plate engraved 
tor ys 6d: 100 Carde printed for 286d. A large collection of Dressing- 
cases, Writing-desks, Travelling-oases, Work-boxes, Envelope-bores, 
Blotting-books, Inkstands, Pocket-books, Cutlery, &c, at the manu- 

facturer’s charges, at WILLIAM LOCKWOOD'S, 75, New Bond- 
street. N B. Uid Dressing-cascs, &c, repaired or taken in exchange. 

Country orders for 203 sent carriage free 

W PATTERN 


M ETCALFE and CO.’S NE 

TOOTH-BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES —The Tooth -brush 
searches thoroughiy inio the divisions, and cicanses them in .he most 
extraordinary manner. Hairs never come loose Is. Peculiarly pe- 
netrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached Russia bristles, 
which will not soften like common hair. Improved Clothes-brush, 
that cleanses harmlessly in one-third tho time. “An immenee stock of 
genuine unbleached Smyroa Sponges, at METCALFE, BINGLEY, 
and CO's — Estabiishment, 208, Oxford-ctrve:, one door trom 
Holles- street 


S CHANDELIE RS, HALL LANTERNS, 

ae Gasfitters, Ironmorg rs, and the trace generaliy.— 

The most complete assor: ment in London of every description of gas- 

fittings, suitable for drawing and diniog-reoms, libraries, halle, &c. 

Every articlo manufactured on the premises, and marked with the 

wholesale price. Dr Arnot improved ventilators, patent gas-meters, 

&o, at D HULETT and CC 55 and 56, High Holborn.—N.B. Large 

fern book of engravings, with price list, 105; small ditto, 3a a) 
Hulett’s impreved service cleanser. 


Established in 1778 
CAPPER, om end Co, 68, @RACECHURCH- Nadal cIry, 
BNDRAPRRB TO THE QUE 
CAPPER, Bon. ‘ent MOON, 164, REGENT-s the ET, L LONDON, _ 
| Chee: CTURING OUTFITTERS 
for Ladies and Infants 
BASSINETTES and BASKETS, 
Bridal Trousseaux, Baby Linon, and Goneral Equipments of Under- 
olothing for Home, India, and the Colonies, 
LISTS, with PRICES sent, POBT-PAID. 
The prices are eoonomical, tho material and workmanship excellent. 
uM — carriage froe within the limit of the 
London Delivery Company. 
Parcels of £3 sont, free of railway carriage, ceroaghout the Kingdom. 


| ITCHIB and M‘CALL’S HOUSEHOLD 

PROVI4TONS—consisting of ready-dressed Boups, Botrées, 
Game, &o, are AN invaluable acquisition to the larder; their favour 
is MrOst exquisite, and is warransed to remain unimpaired any num- 
ber of wars. By means of them a sumptuous repast may be put upon 
the tabl: at ten minutes’ notics. To be had at a!) italien Ware- 
hetaes and Grocers in town aed country; and wholesale of KITCHIB 


and M*CALL, 137, Houndsditeh. ae 
HEN are SPKCTACLES REQUIRED ? 


Whan the eyes water, or become so mech farigued by short 
exercire, as to be obliged to be frequently closed, or relieved by view-~ 
ivg different objects. 

hen objects cannot be seen without removing thom to an increaeed 
distance 

When the letters of a book appoat to bientl with ore another. 

When more light is requisite toan was formerly. For examp!o:— 

When the candice is placed between the eye and the book. 

When much difficulty 18 found in threadi.g a needie. 

When the eyes appear as if they bad a mist before them, 

When black rpocks seem floa ing in the sight. 

When any of the above indics tions arise, all affectation shou'd ba 
laid aside, a responsibie and skilful optician consulted, and a pair of 
** Preservers '’ purchased. TMOMAS ITARRIS and BON & ORYSTAL 
SPECTACLES, if taken on the first approach of docay, will certainly 
retard its progress, and preterve the tight to the extreme of age.— 
Best blued steel, With crystals, 158; silver ditto, £1; gold ditto, 
£2 2a; eteol spectacles, with glasses, from 8s, Seat post free, and ox- 
chanwed, if not approved of.—Thomas Harris and Sov, Opticians to 
the Royal Family, 52, Groat Ruese!l-street, London. (Crution!—Oppo- 
site | the British Muream Gar on 5 Established Seventy Yoars. 

Mlk ROYAL EXUIBITION.—s9, Albe- 
marle-etreet, Piccadilly. Valuable newly-invented, very small, 
powortul Waisteoa!-pooket tho size of @ tainut, to discern 
minate obj sete at a distance of from four to five miles, whieh is found 
to be invaiuable for Yachting, and to Sportsmen, Gentlemen, and 
Gamekevupors. TELESCOPHS, possorsing such extraordinary powers, 
that some, 84 inches, with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly 
= tor 's Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and the Double Stars. They super- 
je every other kind, and are of all_ sizes, for the Waistcoat pocket, 
Bhooting, Miliary purposes, &c, Opera and Race-course G.asses, 
with wonderfal power: a minate objec: can be civarily seon from ten 
to twelve miles distant. —iInvaluable i714 invented Spoctacios. 

DEAFNEBS—NEW DISCOVERY—THE ORGANIC VIBRATOR, 
an extraordinary powerful, small, newly-invented instrument for 
deafness, entirely ditferent from all others, to surpass anything of the 
kind that has been, or probably ever can be produced = Being 0° the 
same colour as the skin, is not perce <rget it enables oo persons to 
hear distinctly at church and at pu st 
sensation of singing noises in the xe is entirely removed and it 
affords all the assistance that possibly could be desired.—S8 and B 
SOLOMONS, Aurisis and Opticians, 39, Albemarie-strect, Piccadilly, 


















































NEW BOOKS. §c. 


NEW wid by tho AUTHOR of EMILIA Med grat 
7 ready, at all the Libraries, in3 v 


(Aste "AVON. By the ‘Author “of *“Emila 


Wyndbam.” 





0, just published, in 3 vole, 
UNCLE WALTER By Mrs. THOLLOBE, 
lope's best novel siacs* Widow Barnaby.’ '—Chrontelh 
Also. just ready, in 3 vols, 
BROOMHILL; or, Tue County Beauties, 
COLBURN and Co, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


~NEW WORK ON AUSTRALIA AND THE @OL' > DIGGING. 
Just published, in two vole, Bis, bow 


-; 
USTRALIA AS IT IS; its ‘SETTLE- 
MENTS, FARMS, AND GOLDFIELDS. By F LANCELOTT, 
Esq. Mineralogical Surveyor in the Auttralian Colonies. 

“To the intending emigrant Mr Lancelott is an inva'us)'e fu- 
structor. He gives an unadorned account of the actua! condi ton of 
the Australian coloni:s, and off1e a@ perfect rE of the now craft 
of gold digging to the adventureus settler, As guide to the 
auriferous regions, as well as the pastoral sclitudes ‘of Austialia, the 

work is a Airs ine 
publithed, in 2 vols, 21s 

REVELATIONS of SIBERIA. By A BANISHED LADY. 

* This inte resting work gives a most vaiuable insight into tre wrra 
incogui.a of Russia on despotism ''—Dai'y News. 

COLBURN and Co, 13, Great t Marlborough-strect. 


“ Mra, Trol- 











his day is published, Second Edition, r vols, feap 8vo, price ze, 
aD WOMEN of ISRAEL; or, Characiers 
and Sketches from the Holy &cripteres and Jowish History 
Illustrative of the Past History, Present Duties, and Future Dewi y 
of Hebrew Females, as based on the Word of God, By GuA la 
AGUILAR 








NEW EDITION} of GRACE AGUILAR § WORKS, as follows :-- 
a HOME INFLUENCE; a Taletor Motacrs and Daughters. 


2. The MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE,; a Sequel to Home 
In * 
3. WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP; a Story of Domestic Life, 


6s 64 

4, The VALE of CEDAR S; 
Fifveenth Century. 63 

_ The DAYS of BR UCE; a Story from Scottish History. 


ys HOME SCENES and HEART STUDIES. 63 6d. 
7. The WOMEN of ISRAEL. 2 vols. 128, 
GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Pate rnosier row, and all Booksellers. 
SAUNDERS AND OTLEY PULAK NSW WORKS. 
MR. CAR LETON’S - NEW TALE. 
E » H A L ss 
By the Author of “ Traits of the Irish Peasantry.” 
THE HON. MRS. ERSKINE NORTON’S NEW WORK. 
2. THE GOSSIP. 
rHE MANUFACTURING INTEREST. 
3. The VICISSILUDES of COMMERCE: a Tale of the 


Cotton Trade. In Two Vois 
4. The of the HU RON, ay GEORGINA 
“ Vosage of Life.” In 3 vols. 
f ALLENHAIN. From the German, 
oRL 
» CONFE SSIONS ot 


COUNTRY QUARTERS. 3 vols. 
By Capesta KNOX 


7. fhe SOCIETY of FRIENDS. A Domestic Narrative, 
strating the Peculiar Doetitves held by the Discip'es of George 
} x By Mrs G RGREER, au dor of * Quakerism; or, the Story of 
My Life.* 






@ Story of Spain ina tie 















WHITE ROSE 
Au hor of the 
A ‘k 





, F R®DERICK sHOF 





Na arly ready. 
NEW WORK BY TRE AUTHOR OF “8IN AND BORROW.” 
§. TENDRING COTTAGE; or, the Rainbow at Night.” 


By the Author of “ Sin and Sorrow.” In 3 vols, nearly ready. 
9. HOW to PRINT and WHEN to PUBLISH, Prac- 


tical Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and Posrestora of 
Manuscripts, on the efficient publication of books, invended for gy- 
neral circulation or private distribution, sent to orders epeloing . ix 
stamps. 









N OT IC x SECOND LbDti 10. 
ESMOND. by W M THACKERAY, Req. Aushor of 
Fair,” “* Pendennis’ ao is ae Reacy, in 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
London , ELDER, acd Co. 65, Cornhill 
HISTORY of the PR#SSNT HAL! CENTURY, in ~ ANNI AL 
SHILLING VOLUMES by the Author of ** Pieasant Pages.” Now 


ready, Vol Il, 
( LD 1852: containing a MEMOIR of the 
late DUK® of WE LINGTUN, HISTORY of AUBTRATIA, 
vate a cipal Eve —— Year. Also, the Second Edition of 
Vo * Oid Is 














Be ondon : Hovnstos and STONSMAN. 

Just pat vliched, price Bin post, 
clear and concise Exp'anation of the ar of Tentating in 
Leather every dorcription ot old Oak Carving. By EMivlii Dk 









CONDE. pre aiee i by Engravings on W 
London: W BARNABD 339, Oxtord -stree’, 
This day is — foap tio, 4s 64 clo 
IRECTiION for INTRODUCING the 
FIRST & aie 4 of FLEMENTARY DRAWING in Schools, 


aud among belges go n. With Lists of Matcriais, Ob 
By the Autnor * Drawing for Young Children,” 
Senses,"’ * E) we ents of Practical Oeometry for Schoo 
men," &e. 1 Lor ndon: CHAPMAN nd HALL, 193, Picea: 


, cloth, price 4 
HE HUMAN "BODY and its ‘CONNEXION 
WITH MAN; Illustrated by _ the ieee Orgens. By 
JAMES JOHN GARTH W Vi Ns KCSRE. 
* For depth, originality, au neline a pronounce this 
volume the book of the eeason "—We stmi neter Keview. 
Loadon: CHAPMAN and HALL, 195, Pieendi 








cts, and Models, 
Exerctes for the 
— Work- 






















Jas«t publushed, price 5 
HAMBERS’S REP Ost’ TORY of IN- 
STRUCTIVES and AMUSING TRACTS —PART I. 
CONTENTS :—1. n6 Cotton Metropolis —2. Austra‘ia and its Gold 
Regions—3. Helen Gray, a Tale—4. Madame de Sévigné, her Life 
and Letters 
6d, Paper Cover, 


CHAMBERS’S PUCKEE MISCELLANY.—VOL, XII. 
'o be continued in Monthly Volumes. 

W and R Caameers, Edinburch; WS Orr and Co, London: J 

M'‘Gilashan, Dubin; D N Chambers, Glasgow; and a!l Booksellers. 

> r ’ + . co y 
ier E EDUCATIONAL TIMES for DE- 
CEMBER. among o-her in eresting Papers, con\ains—Some 
Account of the Festival at Olympia—Dr. Lyon Pliayfar on Conti- 
nental Education Cambridge Mathematics ard Mathematicians— 
| Rev. R Whiston and toe Dean and Chapt e ul- 
tiple Kings of Saturo—bducation in Spain—The Abbé Gaume and his 
agavism in Bducation’—Correspondence oa Enghsh Grammar, 
Early Training, &c - Mathematics—Univer.ity Inteliigenco—Reviews 
of Colleze ard Sehool-books, Maps, Music, &c.—Pcblished by © H. 
Law, 131, Fie@t-stroet, London. Price 6d; stamped, 74; Quarterly 
Parts, ls 8d. 















Now Ready, « at ail ‘the | ta ‘in 3 vols, price 3ls 6d, 


MiLion pave We paar Wee 


Times we Live in. By JAMES BAUDINAL. Author of 





* Lutra. 
“ Clever, pungent, and unmerciful. 

oon the Romanising Privet; 

class,'’—Morning Post. 

. The characier of that ordained Iscariot, John Pym, will arrest the 
hearts of the young and inexperienced in the lying romances of 
Romanistie traitors. We earnestiy recommend this typs of a con- 
cealed Jesuit garbing his vile treaeon in the dress of an Anglicau 
Priest.’'—Wooimer s Gazette. 

* Full of p'quancy and fascination—ono of the most aitractive 
} novels ever issued from the press ohn Bull. 

ondon: SimPK a and Co. 


In one thick Vol, the Tenth ad much enlarge a, price 163 y 
ODERN DOMES Stic MEDICINE: a 

Popular Troatise, exhibiting the Nature. Symptoms, Causes, 
and most efficacions Treatment Of Diseases; with a Collection of 
approved Presemptions, Ditvetioos for Dies and Regimen; the means 
of affording Assistance it Acvidents and other cases of emergency, 
Management of Children, Doses of Medicines, &c. Forming a com- 
prehensive Medieal Guide for the Cietgy, Families, and Invelids, it 
tho absence of their Medteal Advirer, By T J GRAHAM, uD, 
Momber of the Royal C lege of Gunreone of bngland 

One object is p ominently evitient—ihe author's alncere desire to 
benefit his suffering fellow-ereatutes. To recommend a work like the 
present to our r.aders, is only to — @ proper regard for their 
welfare "—Literary Journas, Feb, 1843. 

. re ia altowether deserving of permenent popularity."—London 


Here we have the Jesuit in 
and every other varie:y of the 

















Weekly 
” Umtoubtedly the best motical work for private famities in tho 
Eng ish language. It is invaluable.”—Literary ‘Mmes, April, 1852. 
Published by SIMPKIN and Co, Paternoster-row; Hatchards, 187, 
Piccadilly; and ‘Legg and Co, 85, Queen-suest, Choapside. Sold by 
ali Bookvellers. 








MUSEMENT for WINTER EVENINGS. 

—STATHAM'’S CHEMICAL CAB $.—Youths’ Cabinets, 

fs 6a 7a 6d, 10860; Book of Experiments, . Students’ Cabinete, 

2ie, Sie 6d, 42s, 63s, and 8 guineas, Ecouomic Laboratory, 5 and 

10 wuineas. WILL IAM E sTATHAM, 29, 7 shertield-street, Isiing- 

bl if a country, on receipt of post order: also of Chemists, Op- 
cians, &o 





%e 





BOUQUET of CROCHET-FLOWEKS. 

Miss LAMBBRT is now ready to forward, by return of a, 
her INSPRUCTIONS, with Kogravings, for enabling any Lady to 80 
successfully IMITATE any FLOWEKS with the Crochet-hook and 
Berlin wool, that at a short distance detection is imporsibie. Post 
ree. 28 6d —No. 9, Craven-st “t, Strand. 


rps, AS, COFFEES, SUGARS, RAISINS, 














CURRANTS, RICK, ond SPICHS, are all getting dearer. You 


and COMPANY. Tea-merchanis, 8, King William-street, City, Lon- 
don,—A general price current sent free by post, on application. 


| will geve money by purchasing 'i ‘at their present prices, of PHILLIPS 


|fP\HE CORSICAN BROTHERS’ 


NEW MUSIC, ge. 


FASHIONABLE PIANOFORTE MUBTO. 
RINLEY RICHARD’S Recollections of 


— Fated te hey eg 4 Homeward March, 38.—The 


~The 
RUNES &’S ‘Marche Dohemienne, Be —Polka di Bravura, 33. 
OESTEN’S When the Swallows, 23 6d.—Galop di —S s 
Bo. 


3e.—Carnea’ ive, 6, — Bee 
SCHULHOF F's § Souvenir de Varsovie Mazurka, 2+. —Im- 
promptu Polka, 3s.—L' Ondine, 48.—Galop di Bravura. 45.—Carnaval 
de Venise, 4s.—-Minuet from Mezart’s Symphony in E flut, 2s, &e 
VOSS’S Amaranthe, 2s —Le Sourire de Louise, a Reverie, 
2s,—Cheeur do la - eae + ry m Afloat, 3s.—La Rose du Nord, 2s.— 
aan | Don J Les Adicux, Valse Méimacolique, 2 61. 
Ww. Vs WALLAGE: 31 Rosebud Polka, 28.—Annte Laurie, 
~ a Evening Stat Pchott'schs, 2e.—And his adm ‘red drawing-room 
Trangements of the favourite Scotch and Irish Mclodivs, ench os. 
“DRE YSCHOCK’S La Batelhere, 2s 6d.—La Piainte, 23.— 
Un doux Enitretien, 23.—Danse des Nymphces, 39.—Flear des Bois, 


Ba, &e 

COMMETTANT'S Ist Grande Valse de Concert, 4s.—La 
Pode be: his Valse, 2s—La bKianchina Fantasia, 3s.—Gabriele 

ud». 

Nee bong RoBext Cocks ani Co, New Berlington street, Publishers 
to the Queea, 


UNERAL MARCH, by ANGELINA, per 
formed at M JULLIEN’S CONCERTS with the greatest success, 
in now ready, price 25 61; postag- free on application to JULLIEN and 
Co, 214, Regent-sireet, sole Publishers of Angelima’s Compositions. 


TEW SONG.—THE FLAG Is MALF- 
MAST HIGH; A Batiad of the Walmer Wa'ch. By SAMUEL 


LUVER. Price 2:.—“' This spirited yet touching lyric to the me- 














| mory of the great Duke is worthy of Mr. Lover's high reparation asa 


burt and HODGSON, 65, Oxford=street. 


GRAND 

GALOP, and Set of Quedrites, introducing the Ghost Melody, 
dedicated to Chas Kean, Beq; price together 3s postiree. Aso tne 
P-ople's Cheap Edition of the avove in Home Muric. Galop, 44; Qua- 
drilie, 4d. Post free, tix stamps.--Jonn GaY, publisher, 5, Conauit- 
street, Re went=ttreet, and 67, Peternoster-row. 


YHEAP FORBIGN OPERAS, 2s. each, with 
Overtures and Airs complete, for Piene, im that cel brated 
work, the PIANISTA. Catalogues gravis. very number may be 
had. 151 numbers published. Upwards of 60 Operas, 28 each. 
eethoven’s Four Symphentes, 10s; viz, the Erotoa, Pastoral, in F 
end in C —Pianista Offices, 6, Conduit street, Regent-sireet; and 67, 
Paternoster-row, City.—N B. Any three numbers ecnt post fiee for 
78 stamps. j 


song -writer.'’—Review. 


























¥IANOFORTES F OR HIRE—PF ACHEY’S 
First-ciaea, fail compass (terms advantageous) with the option 
of Purchase. A choice from 100 Pianoferies, for Sale, Hire, Exchange, 
or Exportation.—G PEACHEY, Maker, 73, Bishopsgate-stree: wi-hin. | 


JLIANOFORTES for HIRE. —The best 

PiANOS by Broadwood, Collard, and of every de- 

ferip ion, new and second-hand, for SAL% or MIE, = ‘CHAPPALL 3, 
ew Bond-street. 


TRYULKELEN'S 25-GUINEA ROYAL MINUTO 

PIANOFORTES, nearly 7 octaves, O G fall, metallic plare, with 
all late improvements, ia mahogany, rose, Map!e. walnut, or zebra- 
wood ‘Ihe great peculiarity afd worth of these Pianos »s. that they 
will stend any climate without injuring tho delicacy of their origimal 
heau'iful tone and touch.—TULALEN, manufac urer, 27, 28, and 29, 
King Wiliam-sireet, London-bridge. Drawings port fies. 


ULLIEN and CO.’s MUSICAL PRESEN- 
e TATION and CIRCULATING LIBRARY combined. Terms of 
Subscription, Three Guinees per annum. Ths principa! feature which 
distinguishes this Library from ail others is, that the sub Ta, be 
sides being /iberally su ied on Joan during the year wiih ali stand- 
ard and new vocal and pianoforte compositions, are also presented 
With three guineas’ worth of music every year g tis, which may be 
Selected b- themselves during the term of subscription. Prospectuses 
forwarded free, on application to JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


MO the ADMIRERS of the FINE ARTS.— 
JAMES HEDGES, 135 and 13%, Drury-lane, begs most respect- 
fully to inform gentlemen colkciing, tha: be has on sale (at very low 
prices) a choice collection of gaitery acd cabinet paintings, by the 
most ce’ebrated ancient hud modern masters, comprising specimens 
by Collins, R.A., Noward, R A., Weatall, Lance, Murstone, Herring, 
Barter, Allen. Parker, Dihdin. J. H. Wilton. Armfield, and others, 


Sia TUARY PORCELAIN, — mr CUPrk- 


LAND respecsfully invites the attention of the nobility, gentry, 
































| and pudlic to the following important works, which may now be in- 


epected at his Londoa estabii*hmen', 16), New Bond-stroet. The 
Geiebrated Bact of tho lave Duke of Wellington, by Count D Orsay, 
the demrnd tor which bas been 80 onprecedent-d, that an enlarged 
size has been expressly modelied, and is now reafly. The Bast of Nel- 
fon, reduced from the original marble, by Flaxman; Bus. of Napoleon 
Bona>arte, by Theed; Bust of the late Sit R. Peel, by Westmaococtt ; 
Bust of the jate Lord G. Bontincs, by Count D'Orsay. Aiso in pre- 
paration, a Statuette of Napolcon Sonaparte after the Battle of Water- 
too, by Theed. Taken from toe celebrated picture by Paul Deiaroche. 
Manufactory, Stoke-upon-Trent 


\ EOLOGY.—Elementary Coilections, con- 
sisting of Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, arranged in Cabinets, 

at 5 19, 20, 50, te 100 guineas each, can be supplied by J TEN- 
NANT, 149, STRAND, London. 








+ > x 
HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
fegularly supplied and packed in extra large wrappers, to pre- 
serve it from damage. DAWSON and SONS, Newspaper and 
Advertising Offices, Abchurch- yard, and 74, Cannon-street, City, Lon- 
don. (BHetablished 1809.) 
*» @ All the London newspapers supplied; alist senton application, 


ONEY ADVANCED at 5 per Cent., upon 

= = security of gent‘emen of property, heirs to er ntatled 

upod reversions, life inwrests, &e. Apply ( 

facmielly) to a T ALLEN, at his offices, 25, Re gent-street, Waierioo~ 
plave. 


PRIVATE ASYLUM forIDIOT CHILDREN. 
An Establishment of this description has been opens: iba 
Married Medical Genvieman, in « favourite London 
number of inmates limited te tweive.—Apply io Mosers LANe 810 
LARA, 14, John-street. Adelphi. 


_— WATER: COLOUKS, 


Moist in Pans. 
113, Cneapeiie, London. 
= > : SyeTe] rare 5 7 
WISHER’S VDRESSiING-CASES, for Tra- 
veliing or the Toilet-tab'e, cannot be surpassed for durability 
or beauty of workmanship. The prices are caleulated to suit the Kco- 
nomical or Luxurious.—188 and 159, Strand corner of Arundet-stre-t. 


RE you desirous of making a Useful and 
Elega Present? if so, purchase one of F MORDANS 
GOLD PENS.— * patronieed by her Majesty, Prince Albert, and hun- 
dreds of the Nobility, Clergy,and Gentry. Sold by #ll Jewellers and 
Stationers, and at the Manuiactory, 13, Gosweli-road, London 


JENNENS AND BETTRIDGE’S PAPIBR-MACHE 
Wwe and § SHOW- ROOMS, Halkin-street 


West, Be'grave-square, London, avd Constitution-hili, Bir- 
mingham, contain an immense variety of eve ctured 
in Papier Maché, Jenaens and Bettridge had the honour of recviving 
the cn'y medal awarded to this manufacture by the Jurors of ihe 
Great kxhibition. 

AIR ME MEN TOS .~—ARTIST in HAIR.— 
DEWDN sen Ladies resident in any part of the 
Kingdom a wOUR of SPE CIM Ns for Two Postage Stamps. He 
also beautifally makes, and elegantly mounts in fine gold, Hair 
Bracelets, Brooches, Rivgs, Chains, &c, at charges the most moderate. 
—DEWDNFEY, 172, Fenchurch street, Londcn 


YHE Ladies of the Nobility and Gentry are 
respectfally apprised that the ROYAL WATERPROOF UVER- 
SHOE, to be genuine, must have the stamp of GODFREY and 
HANCOCK, 3, Conduit-ttreet, Kegent- street. 

















in Cakes 





























HOMAS BOULTON’S NEEDLES are manu- 


factared of the best spring steel. have high'y-finisked taper 
points, and perfee;ly burn shed drilled eres Bolu by Owen, 98 Ox- 
ford@-street; Miilikin, 161, Sirand; Looker, 42, Leadenhall-stresi, City; 
and by many drapers 


EANE’S "TABLE. CUTLERY has for more 


than 159 years received exteptive and increasing public pa- 
tronage. The Stock, comprising, Ivory, Bone, Horn, and Siag 
Handies, stands unrivalled in extent acd variety; the prices are the 
lo west, and the quality cf the stee! the very best. Deane s Monument 
Razors and London-briige Strop are preferred by the best judges to 
apy other. Their Pen ana Pocket Knives. 6d ench, and upwar.s, aud 
Ladies’ Scissors of every description, are all of the finest quality.— 
DEANE, DRAY and Co (opening to the Monument), London-briuge. 


fENHE BEST MATTING and MAT of 

COCOA-NUP FIBRE.—The Jury of Class £8, Great Exhibition, 
awardei the PRIZE MEDAL to T TRELOAR, Uccoa-nat Fibre 
Manufacturer, 42. Ledgate-hil], Lendon. 


MWE GORGE'T, SELF-ADJUSTLNG SHIRT, 

with Ellip ie Wristband, Six for 4%; ean be bad only of the 
Patentee, G P COOPER, Tailor to the Queen. Prince Albert, ant tho 
Prince of Wales, 6, Suffolk-street, Pali-Mail Bass. Directions for 
Self measurement forwarded free 


A T THE IRISH LINEN CUMPANY’s 

FAMILY LINEN WAREROUS3®, 49, Rart-street. Bloomsbury- 
fquere, is alweys to be found a Stock of HOUSEHOLD LINENS, 
FuUANNELS, &c., in every article of domestic ute. Prics amd Quality 
not eqoalled in London. Coats of Armes, Cresta, &c., inseried in 
Tab’e-Linen on moderate terms. Evtablished, 1601. 


W HITELOCK and SON’S celebrated 6s. 6d. 

SHIRTS can only be had at their Warehcuse, opposite the 
Church, near Sumerset House, Strand. They now combine all the re- 
cent imprevements in shape with the excellence in material and sew- 
ing which has maiotained thir high reputation during 25 years. A 
sample shirt sent into the country upon receipt of a Port-offics order 
or the amount, with the tight measure of the neck, chest, and wrist of 
the wearer. Emig ation Outfits supplied at whoiesa!e Prices. — 


ODGEKS’S IMPROVED SHIRTS, | 26s, 
j 3is 6d. and 47s 6d the Half-Dozen, are cut upon a pew and 
improved principle, and combine the highest degree of excellence at 
the smallest cost. Satisfaction is, as usual, guaranteod, or the moncy 

















































arned. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICED LISTS, with fall particulars and direc- 
tions for self-m»aturement, gratis and post iree; and, if r quired, pat- 
terns of the now Colouted Shirtings, at 26s the half-dozen, post tree 
on receipt of four stamps. 

RORGEKS and CO, improved Bhirt-~Makers, 59, 6t Martin’s-lane, 
Charing- cross, Lovdon. Established 60 years 


(ALOVES—GLOVES—GLOVE 
CoO OPERATIVE AGENCY, Just received from the working 
Gi kets of Paris, Grenobla, and Zurich, 5000 dozen Ladies’ 








( R NAMEN Ts for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM; consisting of Figures, Groups, 

Vaser, Candlesticks, Ocelisks, Inkstands Inlaid Tables, ac. Im- 

por d and manu ac ured by J TENN RAND, Loudon. 


LUYS, WATCHMAKERS and 


AW LEYS, 
120, OXZORD-STR«ET, and 244, BiIGH 


GOLD&#MITHS, 
HULBORN.— Established upwards oi half a ceatury iu Coven'ry 


W: 
















under Royal Patronage. Elegaut Goid 
i Gold Levers 1! guineas; Silver 
teed make, uuequailed as the prices. 


ATC HES of guaranteed excellence.—No 
Ww atch is cheap that does not keep accuracy 


rrect iime: 5 
WARD GRAFTLON'S 









he tree test of exceliene >—E 
» &t 46 Goi S, are guarantwed to be the Lest. iu every 
sens . that can be bou They give picasure to the wearer, and 
fatisfaction tothe maker. No Watenes can keep betiertime. War- 


t 
abii shed A D. 1800 —&1, Flee.-street. 


ONKS’S 44 4. SILVER LEVER 
e WATOHES, ané £10 1036 LD LAVERS, at the Manufactory, 
338, Strand, opposite Somerset House, are warranted not to vary 
more than hai a ininuie per week. The great reduction of urice 
sets aside all rivalry, « ther of the Swiss manufacturers or any other 
house, for those advertivd at lower prices are soreiga work. Oa re- 
csipt of a Post-office order, payable toJOHN JONSS, for £4 53, one 
Wi be sent free. Jones's Sketch of Watchwork, free for 2d 
<AY "Me . S . 
ENNELT’S MUDEL CLOCK, at £10— 
au eight-day striking clock, of his own best manufacture, 
combining simplicity, ducabiiity, and finish, and waerrantea to keep 
perfect time. A large assortment of Parisian Clocks, rece y im- 
porved, may be selected from. Eight-day diais at £3.—JouN BEN- 
N&TT, Manufacturer to the Royal Observatory, Board of Urdnance, 
Adu niralty, and the Queen 65, Cheapside. 


SARL'S S ARGE LINE bILVER PLA LH.— 

17 and 18, Cornhil.—This beautiful metal contiaues to stand 
uvrivalied amongst all ube substitutes tor silver. Its intrinsic excel- 
lence, combined with its briliiaat avpearance, defies all competition. 
It is upwards of 12 ag sines this manufacture was introauced by 
Sarl ane Sops to the Hie, aud, notwithstanding the many spurious 
and unprinsipled imitations, the piesent Gemand exceed: ail former 
Precedea 8; this giving a convincing preot of its having answered 
the end proposed, which was 10 procuce an ariicie possessing the da- 
rabilicy and appearance of solid siiver at one-sixth its cost. ihe mag- 
Mificent stock has recently been enriched with many eplen: tid noveltzes 
in dinner, tea, and breakfast secvicws, and neve: preseseod so many 
attractions as at the present (ino. Thot poon and tork d partment in- 
clu ‘ee all he Varioas patterns that are made in solia silvor; an order 
to any extenttan be tmmediately executed. A new and enlarged pam- 
phict of sketches and prices is just publisned, and now ready for cir+ 
culation. It may be obtained gratis by applying at the manufactori OS. 
—Sari and Sons, 17 and 18, Cornhi Cauti.n.—The public are hereby 

tioned that no ar icle ts aeeuls 2@, except purchased at Sarl and 

No Other par ies are authorised to sell it 

% a . ; 

UNN’s fine ARGAND LAMP OL, 4s, 

per gallon, so extensi pateonired and recommended by the 
nobility ana g ntry, is omphaticaliy uncquaiied for the Argand , dolar 
Carcel, Diamond, French Moderator German, aad ey very description 
of patent oii ‘amps. Lis characteris ics a rengtk and brilliancy of 
flame, extreme purity, slowness ©: co uprion, and not atected by 
cold, Hatta galion or upwards deli i tree soven miles.—JOHN 
DUNN and CO , Oil Merchani®, 59 Caun on-street, Ci y 


ranted in alirespec +r. Est 
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FRISH MANUFAC fUKE—TODD, BURN 

and CO, cemeral Warehousemen, DUBLIN, are pr sine a 
supply Famities and the Trade with aay quantiuy of the dest makes 
of Plain, Watere rt and Brocaded LIS POPLINA or TABINETS, for 
Dresses, &c; also, pure grass. bleach IXISd LINE LAW. Ns, 
LAWN HANDKE ke HIBFY, DAMASKS, &c, im all varieties, and at 
Manufacturers’ Pricss. post on receipt of a letter 
enclosing two postage stamps. ii parcels to be paid for when de- 
livered by T, B, and Co's agents; and ali orders from the folle wing 
places forwarded carriago free— rningbam, Manchester, 
Bristol, Liverpool, Bradford. —Dablin, Jan. 39, 1852 


| F to do were as easy as to know what were 

good to be done ? —How often has thia thoug>t occurred to 
Ladivs who have admired the beau ifai Neediework Desigas in the 
* Family Friend,” “* Home Circle,” &e, * To maka it at oase to do aa 
to know what were good to be done. Mrs PU.LAN’S SALON de 
TRAVAIL is OPEN EVERY WEDNESL YAY. trom 11 to 3, to ail 
LADIES desiring gra'uiious INSTRUCLION in ORNAMENTAL 
NEEDLEWORK. The Point Lace and other Cotzons of Mossra Wal- 
ter Evans and Co, Boar's-head Cotton Manufacturers, De rby, being 
the only cottons usec in the designs in the leading Periodicals, may 
@ 80 be obtained of Mrs Pullan, and pent, with ali work-table mate- 
rials, by post, to every part of the kingdom, on application at 126, Al- 
bany-sireot, Regent’s-Park, London, 





















Kid, all coors, at 103d per vod ey y sold at 2s6d. Sample 
i t sive postage Sues. 
BAKER aad ‘CRISP, "Sie jhe nt-street, corner of Maddo: 

















street, London. 

Si ~VELVETS, FURS, &c.—ALLAN 
ie the honoor of acquaiming their Customers, the 
Nobility {th that their STUCK is new replete with every 
Noveity of *eason —69 to 71, St Paul’s Churchyard. 








pat TEKNS of the NEW BAYADERE 
SILKS (as weil 9s last Season's Styles, at reduced prices), for- 
warded free to aay part of the kingdom. 








Droe-quarter wid: rich Glacé Silk .. 25s 61 the full dress 
Ditio Bayadere ditto .. o «+ Bde 6d _ 
Ditto rich Brocaded = to - ee $393 6d — 
Real French *erine 133 9d _ 


WHITE aan c { OMPANY, 192, Roger 


~ 943, REGENT-STREET, 243. 
TRE NEW WIN DEESSES, &e, AT 
ING’S—PATTERNS of 


POST-FREE. 











SILKS 








3 o. o- a «+ £1 1° O the full dress. 
Bayadere ditto .. o .- oe 19 6 _ 
Brocaded ditto .. ee. eo 117 6 _ 
Moiré Antique ditto o- o eo 218 6 — 

Mon dist e a - 2 9 —_ 
French lodianas o ee o- O 8 6 — 
French Merinos - - «a ©8 6 — 

The New ChivaCrape .. o- - O09 6 _ 
Bayadere Woo! Robes «. o «» O13 6 each 

vyons Sik Velvets ee .- e+ O 7 Gperyard, 
Splendid EB iv 6 Dresses es ee © 7 Geach. 

Biack and W Lace Flouucings ee O 2 6 per yard 
Lyons Cac inners Shawls 212 Geach, worth £5 





ATTERNS SENT POST ‘ 
To any part of the Wor! addressing toi 
(NG and CO., Rege London. 


AMPS « of ALL SORTS and PATTERN 
Pho largsst as well as the ch ricast assoriment in exi 
Palmer's Magnum and other Lamp 
Moderateur Lamps, with all the eat improvements, and of tho 
newest end most recherché pa‘terns, in crmoy Bohemian and plata 
er maché, is at WILLIAM 5S 
n one large room, 80 tha: the patte 
be instantiy selected. 
William 8 ours on has TEN LARGER SHOW-ROOMS (all commani- 
i f the shop, devoted solely to the show of GE 
IROUNMONGERY (:nctuding Cutlery, Nicks 1 
sd and Japanned Wares, Iron and Kreass Bedateads). so 











stence of 
asaphine, ArganJ, Solar. and 









rs, sizes, and sorts can 








Silver, Plat 
arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at once make 
th-ir selections. 

eee eo with engravings, sent (per post) free. 


The money re- 





turned for artic e vot ayproved cf 
, oe ford -street (corner of Newman street), Nos 1 and 2, New- 
man street; and 4 and 5, Perry's- place —Establish-d A D. 18:0, 


MVGE ANAXYRIDEAN TROUSER.—HERR 
CAHAN’S discovery in this garmovt being upon scientific 
principles, adapted for rid'ug, supersedes braces, remaius firm to the 


NICOLL, PALETOT 
and Mer ches nt _ Army C Rectang fila, 116, 

KE “ORNHILL, send gratis esti- 
or Mili ia; as, 
a8, Youths’ Cio 





heel without straps.—At Cahin s, next Exeter Hall. 


and D. 
TE 












also, 
bing 
hi ling-hs abits, aud Liveries. . 
In cach department perfect excellence is combined with much 
economy. 
¥ without auth have assumed the ure cf the word 
Paletdt; but this ge emenaly garment can be had—in winter sub- 
siances at Two and Three Guineas each. and the foza Cape at 
fwenty-five Shillings each -only ef the Patentees in Lonion, of 
their recognised Agen's in the couvtry, or of 
G@ Cowell, Montreal Canada. 
J Nat ras, Wellington, Now Zealand. 
J Farmer, Melsourne, Austratia. 
D Wiison and Co, Calcutta. 
RF Sha adras 
Ph ‘lips, Bre seaaies: Bombay. 
J Francis and Co, Kingston, Jamaica 
(of tho Iatier chiefly the Guinea Paletdts, Guinea ‘Trousers, and Half- 
guinea Vests). 


ny 5 ; 
BAstic BANDAGBE.—BAILEY’S NEW 
BANDAGE is soft, it increasas cireulation, and gives great 
comfort to the parts requiring baudarea, May be had throggh the 
post, 6d 7d per yard, Also, his ra ent Blastic Stockings, Knee- 























jocks, Hunting-belts, Crutobes, i Stays, pao eeyy 
AILEY, 418, Oxfortl-street, 


caps, 
for the relief of the afflicted. HUNTLEY 
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THE LATE DUKE’S REMAINS, IN THE CRYPT OF ST, PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


"HE CRYPT OF ST. PAUL'S. THE MODEL-ROOM, AT ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
LOWERING THE BODY OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. | Amonc the historical curiosities of St. Paul’s is the [model of one of 


WE have already described the last scene of Jowering the coffin into | Wren’s earlier designs for the cathedral, which is kept in a loft over the 

the Crypt. The apparatus used was of the simplest, yet most effective | north-west chapel of the nave; on that account, known as the Model- 

kind. It consisted only of two “‘crabs” connected together, so that | room. Here, also, hang some of the colours which were formerly sus- 

they acted simultaneously, and four chains, one to each corner of the | pended beneath the great dome: some are entire, but others are in a 

platform, on which the bier was placed, which received the coffin from | tattered condition. 

the ony ———— ~¥ np _ ae ee worked 4 ee. the The Model we may, with some reason, suppose to have been Wren’s 

chains ually lowered, and the coffin, on its temporary resting-place, P ‘ 

descended slowly and gently below the pavement of the Cathedral. To | favourite. It isin ° bests mutilated state, and is equally worthy of no- 

admit the coffin in a horizontal position, a portion of the pavement im- | tice with the existing building itself, if not more so, as showing the 

mediately under the centre of the dome was removed, and a strong | 

framing of timber raised in the Crypt beneath this woodwork, carried the | 

platform on which was the bier, and all the chains and pulleys used in | 

lowering the platform, so that there was no strain on any ef the vaulted 

groining ef the Crypt. The gloomy appearance of the vast Crypt, the 

tomb of Nelson, and memorials of some of his companions in war, and 

the massive framing for the lowering of the Duke's body to its last 

resting-place, formed a striking and impressive picture. Add to this 

seene the slowly-deseending platform, with its sepulchral burden, the 

bright glare of light streaming down the opening, as lower and yet 

lower the coffin descended into the vaulted space; and then could be 

faintly seen figures round the grave, the King-at-Arms proclaiming the 

titles of the illustrious dead. This, the Jast scene, was probably the i! i \ ( 

most impressive of all. { NAY # \ a am 

, aaa , li A 

FAMILY OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. ane i My 

(To the Editor of the InLustaaTsep Lonpow News.) } SHEN Wl! 


00 

§S1z,—In the number of the ILtustzaTeED Lonpon News for November 13, WOR 
describing the Crypt of St. Paul’s, and some of the monuments therein contained, | 
you speak of the members of Sir Christopher Wren’s family who lie buried 
there, and make mention of a marble tablet, recently erected ** to the memory 
of his great grand-daughter, the /ast of her race!” I beg to correct this state- 
ment. The lady here spoken of was the daugliter of the younger of the two sons 
of Sir Christopher’s only son. The descendants of the elder branch still exist, in 
three separate families. The last male representative of the family being the 
fonrth in descent from Sir Christopher, was Christopher Roberts Wren, of Wrox- 
hall Abbey, Werwickshire. He died in 1528, leaving three daughters. The 
eldest and youngest have subsequently married. Sir Christopher’s family, there- 
fore, remains represented by the eldest daughter of the iast maie and her | 
descendants. Pardon this intrusion on your time from 

Tue LingaL DescenDanT oF Sin CugisTorHER WREN, 
Worcester, Nov. 27, 1852. 


AN AFTER-DINNER SPEECH OF THE DUKE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

A County Hospital was to b3 built, and the Duke of Wellington accepted an | 
invitation to dine at the Town-hall, where you will please to fancy him sitting 
on the right of the chairmen. The chairman is on his legs eulogising the 
henourei guest, who becomes, therefore, uneasy. The terms patriot—hero— 
liberator—produce an unpleasant effect upon the Duke. The speech proceeds, | 
and the epithets rising in a climex, reach to the word saviour of his ——, at | 
which word the Duke starts to his feet, and cnts off the rest of the sentence, | 
thus :—“ Gentlemen,—I beg to notice the remarks which have been made by 
your chairman, by calling your attention to the purpose for which we have met 
together in this room; namely,to benefit by our example and our subscrip- | 
tions (emphasised) a most excellent institution, established for the relief of the } 
sick poor in this connty.” Though a trifling incident, this is one which aptly 
end happily illustrates the habit of the Duke’s eminently practical mind. 


— ——— iditeinite 


~ London: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St, Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by WiuLiam Lirruz, 199, Strand, aforesaid.—SagVaDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1852.—SUPFLEMENT. 
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great master’s ingenuity in the higher branches of his art, which the exe- 
cuted fabric cannot be said to do; the general form and proportions 
being none of his, but settled, partly by Romish views, more by stubborn 
routine, and merely given him to construct and decorate as he best could. 

This Model is of one storey only, and much more simple in all other 
respects than the present Cathedral. 


THE DUKE’S BIRTHPLACE. 
(Zo the Editor of the ILuustnatep Lonpon News). 

As the interest in all that relates to the Laurelled Dead still continues fresh 
and vigorous, aud the minutest particular is not destitute of value, you will pro- 
bably be desirous to correct an inaccuracy, into which the gentlemen met at the 
hotel probably led your Correspondent, quoted in publication of 16th ult., page 
324, where he observes, ‘‘ When the Marquis of Wellesley, then Earl of Morn- 
ington, was appointed to the government of India, the paternal estate and rever- 
sion of Dangan, were let on lease to a tenant, Mr. Roger O’Connor;” and that 
his devastations ‘‘ were always understood there to be the cause of the Marquis 
Wellesley and the family parting from that estate never to return, even to look 
upon their birth-place.” 

It was not that illustrious statesman’s birth-place, he having been born in 
Dublin, 20th June, 1760, the same year in which his father, second Baron Morn- 
ington, of the Kingdom of Ireland, was advanced to an earldom; at whose 
death, in 1781, the original wealth of the families of Colley and Wesley, duo in 
un6é, had been found so much impaired, as to suggest to the noble and amiable, no 
less than firm and talented relict, the prudence of a removal to England with the 

| numerous family left to her sole and judicious care; in some time subsequent to 
| which the Castle and Demesne of Dangan were alienated; the purchaser having 
been, not Mr. Roger O’Connor, of questionable notoriety, but my late revered 
| and lamented friend, Colonel Thomas Burrowes, of 3, Hill-street, Berkeley-square, 
| London (who was united to the daughter of William, Archbishop of Tuam, and 
first Baron Decies, and father of the Baroness de Cetto) ; and whose son, hold- 
ing similar military rank, at this moment retains the fee of that part of the 
manor: which a reference to the “ particulars and conditions of sale” will show 
was not included in the 12,800 acres, comprising the sale by Robins, in 1816. 
The late Colonel Burrowes, after for many years being a blessing to the estate 
| and vicinity, by constant residence, and a princely and well-directed expenditure, 
took a final leave of Dangan, and fixed his Jocation at Conway Castle, accepting 
| Mr. Roger O’Connor as tenant, at a rent of £1400 per annum, in the year 1803 ; 
| the turbulence and ingratitude of the misdirected peasantry, succeeding in this, 
as in many other instances, to effect a justifiable absenteeism : in the recoil they 
| have severely suff-red. 
The cutting dowr of the noble timber; the sale of the splendid gates, and 
| their tasteful adjuncts; and even, where a purchaser could be found, of the 
demesne wall by the yard; the Saints’ Island, in the beautiful sheet of water 
| which embellished the sylvan scene, becoming the retreat for an organised 
| gang of mail-coach robbers (see trial at Trim for robbery of the Galway mail, 
and murder of the guard, on the night of 2d Oct., 1312, at Cappagh turnpike) ; 
the avenue being the place where the sub-agent of Colonel Burrowes, named 
Doyle, immediately after receiving the rent, muffled by a sack, tied to a tree, 
and safely robbed in the daylight; the ultimate draining of the lake; and 
barning of the Castle a few days after an insurance had been effected at the 
Royal Exchange Assurance Office; the self expatriation of Colonel Burrowes’ 
| tenaat; and the present inhabitancy of the blackened ruins of Wellington’s 
| birthplace by the filthy family of a wretched herdsman; complete 
the records of Dangan, from that proud event to his death! Even 
ihe humble but industrious family, named Allen, who farmed the land, 
| and had so far repaired a small part of the ruins as to make it a miserable and 
comfortiess residence, and who so courteously entreated your Correspondent 
| already alluded to, have been swept away in the stream of emigration. The 
entrance he described, is that next Trim; not the grand entrance, which is at 
the other extremity of the demesne, one mile from the once beautiful village of 
Summer Hill, and was very fine and of ample dimensions; its noble sweep is 
now disgraced by a whisky-house, built as if to intercept the view and drive 
likewise; while, of all that betokened taste or grandeur thronghout the splendid 
park and grounds, the crambling remains of two obelisks, preserving yet some 
| architectural beauty, and situate on judiciously-selected eminences, alone arrest 
the attention. 

The manor of Dangan, independently of the castle and demesne, comprises 3093 
acres, Irish plantation measure; that of Trim, 575; of Ballymaglosson, 820; 
of Mornington, 738 ; and the lordship of Moyare, 2998: total, 8224 Irish, which 
is above 12 800 English acres; and netted an income therefrom of £6670 only : 
a pretty good proof of the exaggerations as to rack-rents so plausibly paimed 
on English credulity.—I have the honour, &c., 

E. Ticue Grecory, D.D., LL.D. 
Rector and Vicar of Kilmore, Meath. 

Paget Priory, Post Town, Kilcock. 

Nov. 29, 1852. 


MEMORIAL TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.—At the Court of 
Aldermen he'd on Wednesday, the Lord Mayor stated that he had received a 
letter from Lord Derby, intimating, “ that it is proposed to erect and endow by 
public subscription, a school or college, to bear the name of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, for the gratuitous, or nearly gratuitous, education of orphan children of 
indigent and meritorious officers of the army. The execution of the proposed 
plan, and the scale upon which it can be undertaken, must depend upon the 
degree of support given by the country to the object contemplated. It may be 
assumed that each capital sum subscribed of £1000, representing a permanent 
annuity of about £30, will provide for all time to come, exclusive of 
the expense of building, for the education of one child, and a con- 
siderable sum will be required for the erection of a building which 
sha)l be worthy of the proposed object. No payment will be required 
until the total sum subscribed shall amount to £100,000, when application is pro- 
posed to be made for vesting the capital in trustees, to be nominated in the first 
instance by her Majesty from among the subscribers, and to be be incorporated, 
as in the case cf Harrow, Rugby, the Charter-house, and others. Donations may 
be made by instalments, spread over two, three, or four years. Her Majesty and 
his Royal Highness the Prince Albert have been pleased to signify their approval 
of the preject, and to place their names at the head of the subscription list for 
the respective sums of £1000 and £500.” The Lord Mayor said it was his inten- 
tion to invite the merchants and bankers of the City of London to a meeting at 
the Mansion House, to consider what steps it would be most advisable to take 
upon the subject ; and he also intended to ask the Court of Common Council 
what sum of money they would be desirous to contribute. 


me 


THE MODEL-ROOM, ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 





